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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THe Lamp has 
provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely topics, 
supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the publication has 
maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, namely: 


By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church to 
win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the Divine Center 
of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the Pope, as the Vicar 
of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to the 
Mission Cause, i.e., by the education and training of laborers to work in 
the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful to be mind- 
ful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of Tue Lamp. It can be done easily 
if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to subscribe 


The subscription price of THe Lamp is one dollar per year or twenty-five dol 
lars for life. Single copies, ten cents. 


Remittance§ -shiguld, hé: sent by post office or express money order, bank draft ot 
registered letter.* Pléase* be! tardful’ to state what the money you send is for; whether 
it is a renewal, a ngy stabs intign, or a donation of some sort. 


. 
*. 
: aE a 


Manus fits We accept, né "fespopsibility for loss of manuscripts sent to us, or 
for their rétutn if tndccomptinied “by téturn stamped addressed envelope. 


Correspondence — Address editorial communications and subscriptions to: 


THE LAMP, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


“For Sion’s sake | will not hold my Peace and for the sake of 
Jerusalem I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as 
BRIGHTNE , and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP. 
Isaias LXII, 1.” 
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THIS MONTH 
&Y 


May, month of Our Lady, draws our 
thoughts back to Mary's homeland. Bethle- 
hem, where her Divine Child was born, 
Nazareth, where He was nurtured, and Jeru- 
salem, when she saw Him die, are much in 
the news today. Our reigning Pontiff has 
counselled his children throughout the world 
to pray earnestly that these shrines may be 
preserved for Christendom by an understand- 
ing among the nations. The month gives us 
the opportunity to implore the Mother of 
Christ for the protection and preservation 
of the shrines connected with His life. Action 
in the interests of the Holy Places should 
augment this prayer, however, in accordance 
with the Holy Father's instructions. 





Our cover this month portrays the altar 
in the Crypt Chapel of Saint Anthony’s 
Shrine. In this chapel our seminarians wi 
have daily devotional services in honor of 
Our Lady this month. Their prayers will 
embrace all those who have helped lead 
them towards the altar 

“ e * 

We salute the Free State of Maryland, 
named after the Queen of Heaven (or at 
east after an earthly queen who was named 
for her) on the occasion of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of its famous Toleration 
Act. The contrast between the motives of 
Catholic colonists who proclaimed religious 
freedom for all believers in the Holy Trinity 
and the actions of modern pseudo-patriots 
who would deny American children freedom 
in the matter of religious education is only 
too obvious at the present time. The career 
of one of the leading 1 the Maryland 
settlement is outlined for us in “The First 
Chaplain to the U. S. A.” 









The pattern for the extinction of the 
Catholic Church in Roumania, indicated by 
the treatment of the Byzantine rite faithful 
by the Soviet-controlled government, is to be 
followed by a swift and terrible attack on 
the Latin rite Roumanians, according to dis- 
patches received from Rome. Soviet steps 


towards complete control of the populace in 


other satellite countries will depend on™ the 
success of this new measure. 
* * ok 


America, outstanding Catholic weekly, 
completed its fortieth year last month, and 
marked the occasion by a magnificent edition 
that included contributions from many of 
its former staff members. The roll of out- 
standing American Jesuits who played their 
part in the formation and popularization of 
this review is almost incredible. To insure 
more widespread influence on the part of 
this journal of Catholic opinion, a group 
called America’s Associates has been formed 
among the nation’s laity. We wish to add 
our felicitations and best wishes for an 
equally successful further forty years. 

* a a 

The circulation of Unitas, the international 
quarterly review treating of religious Unity 
from a strictly Catholic point of view, may 
never be large. We are hopeful, however, 
that enough individuals and institutions will 
be interested in the project of an English 
language edition to make sure of its main- 
tenance. Inquiries about Unitas should be 
directed to the Graymoor Press, Peekskill. 
which also prints the Lamp. 








Ju Glacus 


“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand be 
forgotten” —so sang David the King of the Holy City 
of God some thousands of years 
JERUSALEM ago. Jerusalem, the City of Peace, 
the City founded and blessed by God Himself, does not 
let itself be forgotten in these days of turmoil. Sacred 
by historical associations to the Jewish people, sacred 
to Christians because its pavements have been hallowed 
by the footsteps of the Saviour, it is sacred even to the 
Mohammedans who claim also to be children of Abraham 
and sons of promise. Today it is rent asunder, one part 
occupied by the Israelis, another by the Arabs. Its future 
hangs in doubt; the very uncertainty of its fate has pro- 
voked animosity and bitterness. 
The right of the people of Israel to have a homeland 
of their own we would not question. Of all the peoples 
of Europe they have suffered the most 
A VEXING in the recent war. Barriers have been 
PROBLEM 


set up their refugees; 

wanted by they 
have looked to the land of their forefathers for peace 
and security. The grim and piteous marks of their foot- 
steps along the many roads to Palestine move the coldest 
of hearts to sympathy for their plight. The pity is that 
they did not go about setting up a nation in conformity 
with the prescriptions laid down by the nations of the 
world in The violation of the com- 


solemn conclave. 
promise Israeli government in f: 


against un- 


sO* many nations, 


agreed to by the fact 
makes any proposal by this government subject to ques- 
tion. That is why Christians, under the leadership of 
the Pope himself, can see only in the internationalizing 
of Jerusalem a solution for a vexing problem. 
Another grievous cause for concern is the plight of 
those who had homes in Palestine for centuries. Driven 
out of the land of their forefathers, 
GRAVE 
CONCERN 


left as unwanted exiles in neighboring 
states, the Palestinian Arabs have been 
told that they cannot come back to 
their homes. Were it not for the unstinted generosity 
of private relief agencies, notably the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association, Christian and non-Christian Arabs 
would have been left completely destitute. 
Surprise and consternation were registered by parti- 
sans of Israel’s application for membership in the United 
Nations when the General 
POSITION OF 
UNITED NATIONS 


Assembly insisted on dis- 
cussion of the provisions 

previously laid down 
the partition of Palestine before coming to a decision. 
Whatever confidence might be left in the minds of many 
millions of people as to the ability of the United Nations 
to insure peace and fairness would have been severely 
jolted had the opposite opinion—that Israel be rushed 
into membership without any discussion at all 


for 


prevailed. 


AA we Aee Atl! 


But even now, objective consideration of Israel's promises 
and her willingness to fulfill them is cried down as “anti- 
Semitism.” 

The matter of the Arab refugees is one that the nations 
of the world cannot shut their eyes to and still claim 
to be concerned for the rights of minorities 
The pattern adopted by Hitler and Musso: 
lini, of solving minority problems by expell- 
ing (or exterminating) the 
hardly be sanctioned by inaction on the part of a world 


THE 
ARABS 


minorities can 


assembly of “peace-loving” nations. 
The question of Jerusalem is not projected to hamper 
the dreams of the Israeli people for a land of their own 


Internationalization would not de 
THE prive Jews of their rights to the 
CHRISTIANS holy sites dear to them. But it 
would give security to the claims 


of Christians (and incidentally of Mohammedans) tc 
free and unhampered access to the Holy Places. Where 
Christ lived and taught, moreover where He died for us 
and was buried, and where He rose again from the dead 

that we be able to venerate and protect these places 
is a right and not a privilege. To let the right go by de 
fault, to accede to the accomplished fact of Jewish occupa 
tion of Jerusalem and agree to mere toleration of occa: 
sional pilgrims, would be kindred to denial of our faith 

No one has been more solicitous of the rights of perse: 
cuted people than the Holy Father himself. He holds no 
quarrel with Israel about its setting up 
a free and independent homeland for its 
persecuted people. But he tells his chil 


HOLY 
FATHER’S 
CONCERN 


dren far and wide that they must pray 
for the permanent safety of the Holy 
Places. message of 
commands all “Use 
persuade the rulers of nations, and 


Moreover, in his 


April 15, he his children: 


legitimate means to 
those whose duty it is to settle this important question, 


every 


to accord to Jerusalem and its surroundings a juridical 
status whose stability under the present circumstances 
can only be assured adequately by a united effort of 
ners.” 


nations that love peace and respect the rights of ot 

The obvious defection of the Soviet Union from even 
superficial adherence to the pledges on which the United 
Nations was supposed to_ have 
been foundéd has given our coun 


THE ROAD 
TO PEACE IN 
JERUSALEM 


try a new prestige among the 
smaller countries of the world. I 
by our word and efforts we caf 
counsel national leaders ¢ 
insist on Israel's fulfillment of a solemn promise thi! 
affects so many millions of the peoples of the world, we 
have reason to hope that internationalization of the Hol 
City can yet be decreed. We can pray, but we mus 
become concerned about Jerusalem, and let our legislator 
know it. It is not yet too late. 


our 
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ay Liam Breer == Bnayrct Thompson 


HE poet-saint of Assisi has inspired a multitude 
of singers in every generation, from Dante in the 
fourteenth century, to Francis Thompson in the 
the nineteenth. In spite of the greater distance of time, 
and the totally uncongenial atmosphere of the Industrial 
Revolution, Francis Thompson was much nearer the spirit 
of the Poverello than was the proud and angry Florentine. 
Both poets had known poverty, but the inspired match- 
seller of Charing Cross would never have written: 
“Tu proverai siccome so di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e come é duro calle 
Lo scendere e |] salir per Valtrui scale,” 
for Thompson was as grateful as a child to the Meynells 
when they rescued him from the gutter, and delighted to 
eat the bread and climb the stairs of all who befriended 
him. 

At a time when England was immersed in materialism, 
and when Tennyson was writing beautiful nature poetry 
inspired by nothing more vibrant or soul-nourishing than 
“honest doubt,” or at best a vague Pantheism, Thompson 
pointed to St. Francis of Assisi as the highest type of 
the poet of nature. “Sworn to Poverty he forswore not 
Beauty, but discerned through the lamp Beauty the Light 
God. Not Shelley, nor Wordsworth himself, ever 
drew so close to the heart of Nature as did the Seraph of 
Assisi, who was so close to the heart of God.” To a 
generation which had completely forgotten the fact 
Thompson brought the Franciscan message of seraphic 
lowe which regards all the beauty of earth as a manifesta- 
tion of an enduring Beauty, “beyond the hid battlements 
of eternity,” and every flower and star as a love-token 
from a loving Father to His children 

“It is not astonishing,” wrote Agnes de la Gorce in 
her sensitive and penetrating life of Thompson, “that 
his lyre is that of the palpable sign—the Sacrament; or 
that he penetrated matter by the spirit, or tends to 
bring Heaven closer to earth.” There was much talk in 
Thompson’s day of the inevitability of Progress and 
Perfection. With sleek arrogance men were planning 
sientific Utopias that would make a veritable Heaven of 
aartth. Biologists and physicists seemed to have demon- 
Srated the non-existence of God, and having put the 
sibility of a hereafter out of their minds men were 
tree to devote their energies to building a brave new 
world. At last, it seemed, mankind had found the fotmula 
lt real happiness to be attained here-and-now. But 


Thompson saw the world as a fallen world. It was the 
poet’s special vocation, he held, to restore the Divine 
order of things, to lift the world nearer heaven by love, 
and not, with the presumption and folly of the Babel- 
builders, to strive to shape our Heaven here. 

The selfish individualism of the Liberal tradition had 
reached its limits in Thompson’s day. The law of the 
survival of the fittest, that is, of the slickest and smartest, 
had lifted a ruthless minority by the power of money 
to heights of immense power from which they controlled 
the destiny of millions employed by them in factories 
and mines. The gentle, the sensitive and the poetic were 
cynically and callously driven to the wall in the midst 
of this jungle civilization whose overlords regarded their 
achievements in the finest thing ever 
achieved by man. We rightly condemn Marx when he 
speaks of culture 


commerce as 


as a mere by-product of economic 
processes, but the attitude of the Capitalist world he 
sought to overthrow was none the less materialistic in its 
approach to culture, which it regarded, not as food for 
the spirit, but as candy for the tired palate, cloyed with 
coarser things. 

It was inevitable that Thompson would fare ill in 
such a world, that he would fall on harsh and hungry 
days and be blown down the grimy caverns of the slums 
of London, a wasted, withered thing. For five years he 
endured the terrible sordidness of those slums, earning 
a mere pittance by running errands, selling matches and 
pencils on the side-walks and calling cabs. They barred 
him from the Guildhall Library because of his. shabby 
appearance. The man who was one of the greatest glories 
of English literature, a scholar who was on the most 
intimate terms with Homer, Virgil and Milton, was for- 
bidden by standards of respectability to approach the 
shrine of the classics. Clearly, the Lady Poverty was not 
in favor. It was in those years, as he wrote, that he 


“Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In Night’s slow-wheeled car; 

Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread wheels.” 


With something of grim humor he recalled those days 
of poverty: “There is a pernicious impression that the 
lightness of the singer’s flight is dependent on the light- 
ness of his purse; indeed, ‘tis the convinced belief of 
mankind that to make a poet sing you must pinch his 


132 


belly, as if the Almighty had constructed him like certain 
rudimentary vocal dolls.” Saints and singers, indeed, go 
through a like discipline, and learn in suffering what 
they are later to teach in sanctity or song. St. Francis 
of Assisi emerged from San Damiano a great saint. Out 
of the depths of darkest London Francis Thompson 
emerged a famous poet. 

Thompson saw much, very much, of the neglected 
multitudes, the town proletariat, in those dark years, and 
he learned to love and pity them. He wrote later in his 
essay In Darkest England of “those horrible streets, with 
their gangrenous multitude blackening. ever into lower 
mortifications of humanity.” Before the Communists 
wooed these neglected outcasts, the rejected and worn’ 
out tools of the Industrial Revolution, the Salvation 
Army had been doing magnificent work in trying to 
relieve their physical and spiritual miseries, work which 
the Tertiaries of St. 
and which, as Thompson saw it, they were especially 
trained and called upon to perform: “Our army is in the 
midst of us,” he wrote, “enrolled under the banner of the 
Stigmata, quartered throughout the Kingdom; an army 
of 13,000 strong, following the barrack routine of relig- 


Francis should have been doing, 


ious peace, diligently pipe-claying its spiritual accoutre- 
ments, practising what that other army calls ‘knee-drill, 
turning out for periodic inspection and dreaming of no 
conflict at hand. Sound to it the trumpet. Sound to the 
militia of Assisi that the enemy is about them, that they 
must take the field; sound to the tertiaries of St. Francis. 
Yes, the Franciscan Tertiaries are this army. . . . Their 
Founder's spirit should be theirs; and with the ecstatic 
of Alverno, contemplation was never allowed to divert 
from activity. . Pope Leo XIII, as if he had foreseen 
the task which might fall on them, has released them 
from the weight of fasts and prayers which burdened 
them.” 

The enemy was indeed about them. At the time this 
essay was written Marx had released his Kapital. For 
some twenty years previously The Communist Manifesto 
had been gaining hosts of disciples among the degraded 
poor of the big cities. It was the big industrial cities of 
England, with their inhuman conditions of factory labor, 
which inspired Marx and Engels. Pope Pius XI was 
later to say that the great scandal of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was that the Catholic Church had lost the poor. It 
was a tragic lost era-end. The poor, tormented and brutal- 
ized by their sub-human conditions of work and living, 
went over in masses to the system which professed to 
show an interest in their plight and promised them swift 
redress for the social injustices which oppressed them. 
There was ample justification in Thompson’s call to the 
Militia of Assisi. The Third Order had become a mere 
sodality. It was instituted by the Poor Little Man of Assisi 
for action, for what we in our time call Catholic Action 
The Popes looked to it for a solution of the social ills 
of the day. The children of the world have 
wiser in their generation than the children of 
the fanaticism of the men enrolled under the 


ever been 
light, and 
Sickle far 


% UT OMNES UNUM SINT &% 


surpassed, and still surpasses, the faith of the men en- 
rolled under the Stigmata. 

It might have been otherwise had not England lost the 
Faith and so abandoned the checks which the Faith puts 
on graft and greed, and left a spiritual void in the heart 
of the nation which was open to invasion by the legions 
of Leninism. Thompson prayed to the wonder-working 
saint for his beloved country: 

y, the thing that’s lost. Behold 

This England, Anthony, which knows thee not; 

For she hath lost 

An antique pearl of price. 

Her loss is old, 

Wherefore she hath forgot 

All but the lack which teacheth her its cost; 

And quests with many a void device, 


“Thou findest, men say, 


Indeed unwitting what. 

And with religion vain, 

All things she searcheth that are for her pain; 
With varied prayer 

Importures leading on all paths that err. 

Yield, Anthony. her blind 

Petition, after God's mind 

And those calm ways the unhasty heavens allot: 
The things she secketh give her 
Give her to find the things she seeketh not.” 
The 


Franciscan virtues: 


not to find, 


virtues of Francis Thompson were essentially 

boundless capacity for loving, child 
like simplicity and detachment from this world’s goods 
Of the first virtue the group of peems under the general 
title Love in Diana’s Lap gives ample evidence, of the 
second his poems on children, such as Daisy and The 
Poppy give proof that he knew so well what it was t 
be a child. The child poetry of Thompson stands apatt 
from 


from all other verse of its kind in being written 


the child’s level, without sentimentality or condescension 
It was no effort to him to become as a little child, for 
he never lost the beata simplicitas which the saint, the poet 
and the child share in common. The poet of the Canticle 
of the Sun himself might have written Ex Ore Infantium, 
composed, indeed, in a Franciscan Friary, so near is it 
to the heart of the Christ-Child for Whom Francis in 
vented the perpetual memorial of the crib. The few wh 
knew Thompson intimately testify to his profound humil 
ity and detachment from the world’s praise and _ posses 
sions. His sudden recognition as a great poet scemed t 
move him but little, for he had too deep a realizatior 
of the priest-like vocation of the poet not to feel that 
God was the one Critic Whose praise or blame really 
mattered, and that whatever failed to glorify Him failed 
in greatness. He had the true Franciscan approach to the 
paradox of man’s worthlessness and the fact that God 
tracked down each soul in the “labyrinthine ways” o 
its own mind, and with infinite pain and patience pur 
sued each soul till it yielded to Him. No son of the 
Poverello more indifferent to money that 
Thompson, and even when fame brought him financial 
(Continued on page 143) 
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ANY months ago the New- 
man Club of Howard Unt 
Washington, 
D.C., the largest and most prominent 
for the education of the 
Negro in the United States, requested 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce to speak at 
this institution. Engagements of one 
kind or another, an extended lecture 
tour the country, and 
other pressing demands prevented her 
from coming at an early date, though 
that would be 
pleased to fulfill our request when 
possible. Then last March 10 a tele 
New York 
that our invited guest would speak 
Friday, March 18, if this would be 
satisfactory. Certainly it would be; 
and we replied accordingly. We made 
ofh- 
cals to use an auditorium and 
planned to have Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, President of Howard University, 


versity in 


institution 


throughout 


she assured us she 


gram from informed us 


arrangements with University 


introduce our guest to the audience. 

Mrs. Luce arrived Friday afternoon 
at Union Station in the nation’s cap- 
ital. Frater Christopher, who assists 
each Sunday at the little building we 
Mass Howard 
dents, accompanied me to the station 
We 
descending the steps of the last car 
and went forward to meet her. She 


use for for the stu- 


to greet our visitor. saw her 


greeted us warmly and her smile and 
handshake were sincere and cordial. 

Unfortunately had lost her 
scarf and excused herself to see :f 
she might find it in the train. Unsuc- 
cessful in the attempt, she returned 
with a smiling complaint against the 
saint of 


she 


patron who lose 


things: 


people 
“Tm always losing some- 
thing and St. Anthony doesn’t ever 
help me.” To myself I thought that 
perhaps the saint had helped her to 
fnd the most precious of all, the gift 
ot faith. 


Impressions of G Gified Lady 


By Titus Canny, 8. A. 


. 


Arrangements had been made with 
the Sisters at the Seminary to have 
dinner in the parlor and this they 
thoughtful 
and efficient way. During the course 
of the meal Mrs. Luce told of some 
of her experiences in China as a war 


prepared in their usual 


correspondent during the invasion by 
Japan several years ago. She told how 
she had to flee to shelter when 
enemy planes flew overhead dropping 
their deadly bombs upon the millions 
of people. Some of the first pictures 
of these attacks which appeared in 
Life magazine came from her canv 
era. She described graphically and 
escorted 
irom the building where she stayed 
shortly before the lethal missives feil 
upon the people. In a little Chinese 
junk she took pictures of the air-raids. 


humorously how she was 


To those who thought her reckless 
she replied that the Japanese bombed 
each day at 11 o'clock and they never 
tombed the river; in fact it was safer 
there than in the city. On one occa- 
sion she flew in the one little plane 
that the Chinese forces possessed, told 
by Generalissimo Kai-shek 
that she could go wherever she want- 
ed. In with China she 
told us that Archbishop Paul Yu-Pin, 
the ordinary of Nanking, assured her 
that the would 
gain control of the Chinese people 


Chiang 


connection 


Communists never 
no matter how much they might try 
to penetrate into the country. 

As we finished the meal, Mrs. Luce 
wished to know who had prepared 
the “wonderful dessert.” We told her 
that the Sisters took care of this work 
of the Seminary. “I must see them” 
she said immediately and a few more 
times repeated her intention of greet- 
ing the Sisters until we went to their 
parlor where she met them and 
thanked them most affably. The Sis- 


ters beamed their gratitude, admiring 








the thoughtfulness of this fine lady. 

As we returned to the Seminary 
parlor some of the camera-minded 
members of the Seminary wondered 
if they might take some pictures. To 
this Mrs. Luce graciously agreed and 
the 
cameras 


with several of friars as 


fla shed 


fully. A girl from one of the local 


stood 


others their grate- 
Catholic high schools wished to have 


Mrs. Luce and 


accordingly secured her opinion on 


an interview with 
the matter of racism as being con- 
trary to the teachings of Our Lord 
Needless to say the young reporter 
was delighted and was able to give a 
feature article to her school paper. 
While waiting to go to Howard 
University, Mrs. Luce talked quietly 
and jokingly about a variety of mat- 
ters. She was interested in learning 
that Father Paul founded his Society 
of the Atonement while an Anglican 
and wished to know the difference 
between the First Order and the 
Third Order. She remarked that she 
has a number of friends among the 
Franciscan Fathers, mentioning them 
by name, and added that this was 
the first had 
Franciscan house. 


time she eaten in a 

On Franciscans, I chanced’ to men- 
tion that Father John Forest, O.F.M., 
ct the St. Anthony Guild Press in 
Paterson, N. J., had recently sent a 
very generous supply of books and 
the little Catholic 
library for the students at Howard. 
Our guest glanced with a quizzical 
smile: “Father, did you know that 
I'm in the Catholic book publishing 
business? I think you're looking for 
something.” 


pamphlets for 


“No,” I answered to both remarks. 

“Yes, I'm with Sheed and Ward.” 

“Oh, but they have already sent 
me a number of fine books.” 
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“Oh, that’s all right. I'll send you 
some more.” 

When asked about the progress of 
the book she is writing, Mrs. Luce 
replied that to 
retire from any type of speech-mak- 
ing for six months in order to com- 
plete the work. When we heard this 
were pleased and felt 
doubly honored that she had come 
to speak for us. Although I am not 
certain I think this book will be the 
story of 


she was planning 


resolve we 


her conversion 

McCall's 
than a year after her conversion. 

One of the friars asked if she had 
read the phenomenally 
book by the young Trappist, “The 
Seven Storey Mountain.” “Of 
she quickly replied. “Have 
you read his other book?” She was 
referring to “The Seeds of Conten- 
plation” just recently published which 
she regards as one of the finest books 
on the spiritual life.““Of course, I'v 
green and I don’t know so much, but 
I surely like that book.” 

The time passed quickly and soon 
we left for Howard where we met 
President Mordecai Johnson who re 
called meeting Mrs. Luce in connec- 
tion with a political function some 


which ap- 


peared in magazine less 


successful 


course,” 


time previous. In a few minutes we 
went on the stage. My heart sank as 
IT looked at the audience- 
disappointingly small 


it was so 
and consistins 
mostly of white people rather than 
the colored whom I wanted to hear 
words of wisdom and strength. 

In her talk, “The Negro Is Our 
Brother,” Mrs. Luce pointed 


salient facts to show that it is sense- 


out 


less for the white person to consider 
the Negro his inferior and to try to 
browbeat him into submission by dis- 
and “The 


Negro question,” she emphasized, “is 


crimination segregation. 
the most serious from every point of 
view, from the economic, political, 
moral, ethical, and spiritual point of 
view. It is the question. . . . To solve 
the racial problem we must begin at 
the beginning, that is, we must begin 
at the foot of the Cross. Any organi- 
zation, or which embraces 
racism is anti-Christian. Pope Pius 
XII condemned racism and reminded 


group, 
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Mrs. Clare Booth Luce 


us that we are all spiritually Semites. 
The Lord Jesus Christ has explicitly 
caid that we are all through 
Him.” 

She stressed the magnificent mu- 
sical talent of Marian Anderson and 
the athletic prowess of Joe Louis 
She extolled the great natural virtues 
of George Washington Carver who 
used the talents God gave him to 
take the lowly peanut and 
potato and by developing them li- 
erally lift up the Negro from the 
depths of poverty and neglect. “Ii 
George Washington Carver had been 


one 


sweet 


a Catholic, he might even be canon 
ized. He had such a profound respect 
for God and he believed that all the 
good he did was only the result of 
God him. When 
told by friends that he ought to have 
his achievements patented and copy- 
righted, he ‘Even 
though the white people have ex- 


working through 


refused, saying: 


ploited us, it is not right for us to 
turn about and try to exploit them.” 

Mrs. Luce described her visit w 
the notorious prison camp of Buel 
enwald shortly after the end of the 


war. Starving, crazed men greeted 
her with their glazed eyes. Ther 


bodies had been reduced to bundles 
of skin and bones, the skin of ther 
faces was stretched tautly over theit 


cheeks. They simply looked at her 


with a sickly, half-smiling _ stare 
Then as she drew a package of ag 
arettes from a pocket the _ livin; 
corpses arose instantly, They wer 
rejuvenated. Seeing the _ preciou 


hounty, they clamored and pleaded 
for just one cigarette. She threw the 
pack among them and they fought, 
erowled, screamed, tearing at eaci 
other in an effort to what 
they considered to be so vital. Goin 
tc a nearby room, she burst in 
tears. This was the abyss which 


secure 
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persecution and torture had reduced 
these men! 

Luce depicted 
and discrimination in America as an 
“invisible Buchenwald,” not as thor- 


segregation 


not as ruthless, not as complete 
as that terrible camp of the Nazis. 
but still 
ing effect of 


exercising the same paralyz 
keeping men in submis- 
to develop their God 
and talents. The only 
way to solve the problem is to accept 
the teachings of Our Lord. No other 
approach will give any kind of last 
And in 
the work of helping those who ar: 
down-trodden she reminded the aud 
ence of the words of Christ in which 
He identifies Himself with the suf 
fering and the “W hatsoever 
you do unto one of these my least 
brethren, you do unto Me.” 
Another interesting stor; 
from the lips of this distinguished 
lady dealt with a secretary once in 
Mrs 


from a 


sion, unable 


given rights 


worthwhile solution. 


ing r 


pe OT : 


very 


Luce’s employment. She was 
had tl 
attitude 
the colored people as being inferior 


southern state and 


unfortunate, foolish about 
to the white. She would have nothiny 
to do with the Negro. She maintained 
that she could detect 


the slightest trace of 


anyone with 
“colored blood.” 
One day during the past war Mrs. 


Luce the Blood Bank to 
donate her pint of blood for the alle 


vent to 


viation of the wounded and asked 
ii there were such a thing as “colored 
blood.” The nurse repudiated the 
notion. Then Mrs. Luce asked it 
there were blood from some colored 
person which she might have. She 


wanted only a few drops to be in- 
serted in the veins. At first the nurse 
demurred, but when Mrs. Luce in- 
sisted she secured the blood and di 
rected it into its place. When Mrs. 
Luce returned to her home she asked 
her secretary if she noticed anything 
strange or peculiar about her. Th> 
xcretary was mystified. “Oh, no.” 
“Are sure?” came the ques 
tion. After the other replied again 
in the negative, Mrs. told of 
how she had been down to give some 
of her blood. The secretary thought 


you 


Luce 


that this was too much of a strain, 
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for she was working hard, she needed 
and so “Oh, 
dont worry, I had some put back in.” 


The other lady was delighted. And 


all her strength, on. 


then Mrs. Luce told how she had 
some “colored blood” put into her 
body and hoped that the secretary 


would watch her the next few weeks 
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Every Day Is God’s Day 


2, 
- 


Each new day is God’s day, 
And every day a page— 

Where man records his every act, 
From cradle to old age. 

So as we turn each shining leaf, 
Let's leave the record fair, 
That angels leaning down to look, 

May see no blemish there. 


HARRIET MARKHAM GILL 
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to see if she were changing at all. 
The secretary was furious. But then 
Mrs. Luce said that the lady later 
left her, not because of her attitude 
on the Negro question, but “because 
I became a Catholic.” 

In the conclusion of her talk Mrs. 
Luce appealed to the goodness of a'] 
present to follow the teachings of 
Christ and to do all possible to in- 
fluence those around with the message 
of Our Lord in order to lessen and 
the 


discrimination and 


which 


tu dissolve 
s¢ gregation harms so many 
millions in America. 

Mrs. Luce, I am sure, impressed all 
with her splendid grasp of Catholic 
principles and influenced them with 
the convincing way in which she pre- 
sented them. She won the hearts of 
all with her talk, simple, direct, strik- 
and founded on the bed-rock 
teachings of Christ. To all who had 
the privilege of 


ng, 


hearing her she 
showed herself a wonderful lady, a 
true Christian character. 

Following the talk she graciously 
received the congratulations of friends 


and well-wishers. To one she smiling- 
ly queried: “Did you come to hear 
me because it is Lent?” The Newman 
Club members had arranged a-modest 
reception in the Carnegie Building 
and here Mrs. Luce greeted all the 
Catholic students and visitors in her 
congenial and kindly manner. Every- 
body was attracted by her sincerity 
and unfeigned goodness. When some- 
one offered her an envelope contain- 
ing a small bit of money for her 
trouble, she courteously ‘ countered: 
“Oh no, I never take anything for 
something like this.” She hesitated a 
moment and added: “Send it to the 
St. Peter Claver Center” (the Friend- 
ship House in Washington to spread 
interracial charity and justice). 
Bidding her farewell, I said, “The 
Lord bless you for coming.” And her 
final words were: “Please pray for 
me, Father.” And this seems to be 
the characteristic spirit of this gen- 
erous and courageous woman, trust- 
ing in God, and seeking to do good 
among people who need to grow in 
the love of Christ. Riding home in 
the darkness I could not refrain from 
thinking of the wondrous avenues of 
Mrs. Luce’s 


She has many and various achieve- 


God’s graces in soul, 
ments to her credit as playwright, 
war correspondent, gifted journalist, 
feature columnist, public orator, edi- 
tor of for 
prominent political figure, and for- 
mer 


magazines women, a 


congresswoman from Connecti- 
cut. Thousands of people have been 
influenced by and at 
least twenty came into the Church 
; a result of her article in McCall's 
magazine. But despite all the accom- 
plishments of this gifted lady, she 
stands on the threshold of achieving 
far more Now that she is 
working positively and directly in 
the interests of Christ she will reap 
the rewards which Christ alone can 
give. May the spirit of Christ live in 


her writings 


fame. 


her noble heart and may she continue 
the road on which she has 
begun so well, and like other con- 
verts to the Church, be a beacon of 
light and inspiration to 


along 


countless 


people, leading them into the Church 
which she 


is serving so well. 






Gather Paul of Graymoor 


A biography 


by Lewis Furlan, S.A. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

EVENTFUL YEARS 
OMETIMES it happens that the personality of a 
man is so overpowering that the larger community 
of which he is a part almost becomes identified with 
him. This is frequently the case with religious founders. 
often than not men and 


They 


manner oO! 


Providentially they 
ot 


endowed with great vision and can, after a 


ire more 


women strong character and tried virtue are 


speaking, leap over mountains of difficulties which would 


be 


seem to 


hopeless barriers to lesser men and women. They 

be sustained by a power beyond their own—and 
indeed are whenever they carry out their duties simply 
as chosen instruments in the Hands of the Divine Crafts 
the 


In them we see the visible expression of 


man—-which spurs them on even when odds are 


against them 
what St 


can do all things in Him Who strengtheneth me.” 


Paul was referring to when he exclaimed: “I 


Church history can produce one example after the 
other in support of this thesis. Take, for instance, St 
Benedict of Nursia who laid the foundation for the whole 
superstructure of western monasticism. His personality, 
heroic in its proportions, dominates that whole period of 
history which has been unhappily called the “Dark Ages.” 
St. Francis of Assisi is another case in question. The his- 
tory of the Franciscan Order during his lifetime faith 
fully follows the same pattern as would a biography of 
And so on down 
to our own twentieth century where the same holds true 
also. This fact is strikingly manifested in the life of the 
founder of the Society of the Atonement. 

From its earliest days whenever outsiders thought of 
Graymoor, they irstinctively thought of Father Paul 
whose genius had not only brought it int: 


this great thirteenth century mystic. 


being but 
remained its chief sustaining force for many years. All 
the things that Graymoor stood for seemed to be embodied 
in its founder, all its hopes and aspirations of accomplish- 
ing a great mission for the Church, above all its vision 
of unity in which men of all nations and races should 


ed 


find their true destiny in the Church which was founded 


on Peter. 


Father Paul was Graymoor no matter which way you 
looked at it. This was almost literally true, also, in the 
days when the community was still outside the Catholic 


Church. While someone or other was always at the friary 
trying out his vocation, none of those who came had any 
of stability. When the spirit of adventure, 


which bolstered their initial efforts to live the hard life 


marked degree 


which Graymoor rigorously imposed upon them by force 


of circumstances in those days, wore thin, they packe 


their belongings and left. Always the ending of the story 


was the same. Father Paul and his one lay-brother com 
panion, the same who had been the first to join him, 
remained the sole inhabitants of the Mount of the Atone 


ment 

When his 
preaching or some affair of business took him away from 
leave behind him any well ordered 
For all prac: 


To say the least, these were trying days. 





Graymoor, he did not 
community to carry on the monastic life. 
tical purposes the latter was suspended until he returned, 
f the 
Atonement and its vocation, no matter what grandiose 


And, when he spoke so ambitiously of the Society 


thoughts were conjured up in the minds of his hearers, 
he himself knew only too well that he spoke of a dream 
yet to be fulfilled. 

Putting aside all thoughts of discouragement, Father 
Paul doggedly set about making his dream come true. 
H > 


visionary. He did not minimize the difficulties but sized 


was a man of vision certainly, but not an impractical 


up the situation as it was in reality and laid his plans 
accordingly. He recognized the tremendous work which 
lay before him and in this knowledge he had an advan 
tage. One by one he hoped to remove the obstacles which 
stood in the way of progress. His campaign called for no 
spell until the goal he had set for himself was 


breathing 
reached and he had under him a smooth functioning re 
ligious community that in every way conformed to the 
mind of the Church. 





Editor’s Note: 


Peekskill, New York. 





It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S.A., will write to the author of this 


biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S.A., The Lamp, 
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But this was easier said than done. Hard work and 
many tears went into the process. The task consumed 
two decades and more, and even then this period of 
ore ing pains was not over. 

Perhaps the most formidable task cut out for him was 
to break down the prejudice and suspicion which asserted 
itself against the Graymoor friars and sisters soon after 
their conversion. This time it came from Catholic quar- 
ters. Not a few outsiders—and among them even priests— 
looked upon the community with raised eyebrows and 
wondered how long it would be before ecclesiastical 
authority would close it down. They had little faith in 
its ability to carry on for long, for permanency was on 
of the last characteristics they would ascribe to th 
venture. 

Had they reserved these opinions to themselves, no 
harm would have been done. Unfortunately, however, this 
was not the case and the cloud of suspicion which was 
raised brought a true night of the soul to the little com 
munity at Graymoor which was struggling so bravely to 
get on its feet. 

The ways in which this attitude manifested itself were 
almost inconceivably numerous. Most common were the 
pot shots which tactless persons took at Graymoor or 
Father Paul personally whenever one or the other came 
up in conversation. These could be counted literally by 
the hundreds. It was a rare day indeed that could not 
boast of at least one such instance. The doings of Gray 
moor and what would eventually happen to it, especially 
if its founder should die, was an extremely popular topic 
in many circles. There were never wanting those—partic- 
ularly the ones who pretended to be in the know—who 
would glibly predict one fate or another for the com- 
munity, and none of them very pleasant. 

These self-styled prophets caused untoid harm to the 
Society of the Atonement and held up its progress for 
years. The anguish which their narrow attitude inflicted 
on Father Paul and his convert associates personally was 
heartbreaking. But this was the very least of its repre 
hensible features. The havoc it worked within the com- 
munity left more lasting scars. The spirit of restlessness 
and uncertainty which was one of its unhappy conse- 
quences disturbed the interior calm which one customarily 
expects to find among the inmates of a monastery. Hardly 
a handful of the novices who experienced this crisis, and 
these were already far too few in numbers, weathered it. 
Rather than chance a future which seemed so hopelessly 
beclouded they chose to leave. Few could blame them for 
making this choice for it was asking too much to expect 
candidates to live under such conditions. 

As for the prospects of finding new recruits to take 
their places, they were almost as dim. More than one boy 
who wished to become a priest in the Society wrote to Fa- 
ther Paul to tell him that he could not come because his 
pastor was opposed to the idea and would not give him a 
recommendation for Graymoor or the other necessary pa- 
pers. There was little that could be done to offset this turn 
of events. In The Lamp of August, 1914, he made a mild 
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An early picture of Father Paul 


protest: “We have lost many vocations up to the present 
time because aspirants desiring to come to Graymoor 
have been counselled against doing so by priests who did 
not believe that the Society of the Atonement was going 
to prove a success. It is time, we think, when the clergy 
who have doubted the permanency of the Society of the 
Atonement should alter their opinion.” The discrimina- 
tory practice continued even after this and in a subse- 
quent issue the complaint was repeated: “We have been 
disappointed in the coming of several young men to begin 
their studies in the preparation for the priesthood in our 
First Congregation, and again the influence that dissuaded 
these young men from coming has been traced to the 
same source. We rely upon those of the clergy who have 
a better opinion of us to offset by their good offices in 
our behalf this unfortunate want of faith on the part 
of others.” 

A man of less faith and determination would have 
given up in the face of these trials. But not Father Paul. 
However agitated he may have been interiorly, he gave 
no outward indication of it. He went about his duties 
placidly and only when someone else brought up the sub- 
ject would he make any comment on it. Apart from the 
two occasions already cited, he made no attempt to vin- 
dicate the Graymoor position no matter how freely the 
rumors about its instability circulated. Some of them 
were so fantastic that there was no point answering 
them. It seemed more advisable to let them spend their 
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force by allowing them to make the rounds uninhibited. 
Even the plausible ones were hard to refute. Looking 
back at the record today, one becomes painfully aware 
of the fact how absent were the ordinary signs of growth 
and development. Even after ten years in the Church, 
Father Paul could point only to a pitifully small growth 
in personnel. Besides himself, only three priests were or- 
dained in this decade, one in 1912, the other two in 1920. 
Brother Paul Jacob, who went by the name of Anthony 
1 


after the conversion, was still the only lay brother « 
whom he could absolutely rely. Others came and went, 
much in the fashion of the students. The retrospect was 
not a pleasant one. 

This too, Father Paul the 
cross which he was called to bear at any time in his life 
and this by his own admission. The tragic incident which 


decade, brought heaviest 


was responsible for this new trial occurred some time in 
1914 
complete ruin than any previous misfortune. Only the 


It brought the community closer to the brink of 


providential intervention of several devoted friends among 
the clergy who stood high in ecclesiastical circles averted 
the disaster of closing Graymoor which now became a 
real threat for the first time. 

Returning to Graymoor one evening from New York, 
Father Paul found the friary 
rule of monastic silence—uncommonly quiet, almost omi 
nously so. His first that something 
wrong. He sensed trouble. What he learned far exceeded 
two students whom he could 


with all due respect to the 


reaction was was 
his wildest fears. One of the 
find blurted out the whole story to him. The priest whom 
he had left in charge—he was the only other one in the 
community—had left Graymoor, taking with him all th 
students but two.* 

One can only surmise his feelings when he heard this. 
All that he had put into this venture, the labor of years, 
crashed before him. The news stunned him and the un 
bounded faith which had pulled him through every con 
ceivable trial of the past seemed on the point of wavering. 
For months he went about as in a daze and even years 
later he could not think back on this incident without 
pain. Apparently the affair had its effect on his health 
also for in her diary under date of June 1, 1916, the day 
before Father Paul was to undergo a serious operation, 
Mother Lurana makes an observation in this connection. 
“Such a beautiful day,” she writes. “A great peace seems 
to encompass the whole world and like the hush before 
the battle, my own. soul also, Indeed, I am summoning 
all the foundations and pillars of my faith to reassure 
myself; for tomorrow Father will undergo his operation. 
It will, I think, be a serious one. It seems such a dreadful 
thing to strike down a man in apparently excellent 
health (for Father has slowly gotten back the ground lost 
in the shock of a year and a half ago). He seems utterly 
unconcerned; went to a baseball game with some of the 
Brothers and boys, and this evening expects to greatly 


One of these was a boy by the name of Anthony di Pasca, now Fr. An- 


selm, S.A., senior priest in the 
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Fr. Anselm, S.A., who came to Graymoor in 1913 and 

who was a witness of the events described in this chapter. 
enjoy their debate on the question of “Women’s Suf 
frage’!” 

Of course word of what had happened at Gra 
reached Archbishop Farley. Even if it had not, it would 
have had to be reported to him. When he was summoned 
to the chancery and asked for an explanation, Father 


moor 








Paul was able to give very little information. How could 
he? He himself had had no intimation of what was going 
to happen, although he later discovered that the affair 
had been brewing for weeks. The story, when it was 
finally known, was simple enough. The cause 

trouble could be traced to two sources. One of them was 
the constant flood of rumors that reached the ears of the 
students about the future of the community while the 


other was the lack of an orderly monastic disci 
Graymoor. The result was a confusion that can be more 
easily imagined than described. 

Eventually the whole affair was straightened wit] 
the ecclesiastical authorities to the great relief of Father 
Paul. Once the initial shock had worn off, he was tortured 
with thoughts that his community would be closed 
as had been so often predicted. This dread | 
which was constantly in his mind gave him 
Acting on the advice of a devoted priest in Philadel 
he decided to face the situation squarely and cope with 









the problem immediately before any further harm could 
be done. When at last Archbishop Farley showed that 
he would take no action of the sort feared by Father Paul 
his joy knew no bounds. He set his hand to the work 
rebuilding his community with a new burst of enthusiasm 
that simply amazed those close to him who had | 
short while before seen him in the depths of despair. 
The episode did not pass without leaving a permanent 
mark upon the founder. He was a changed man after it 





was all over and to no one was this more obvious tha 


(Continued on page 143) 
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HEN the Curtain en 
veloped Roumania, a Latin 
island in a Slavic sea, one 


[ron 


could almost prophesy the chain of 
events that was to be forged by Rou 
maniin quislings under the orders «f 
the Soviet captors of their nation. 
The national Church, separated from 
Rome but sharing to a great extent 
the Catholic heritage, was to be at- 
lied with the Soviet patriarchate of 
Moscow, and become a channel of 
oppression of the souls of men. These 
may seem harsh words, but not even 
the threat of persecution or suppres: 

the part of the 
have induced any religious 
leader to hail Stalin as a “liberator™ 


sion on invader 


should 


and join in the abuse Soviet propa- 
ganda agents keep pouring out on 
the Vatican and the West. Yet, thit 
is just what the current patriarch of 
the Roumanian Church was to do. 
The religious leader of a nation that 
is proud of its Latin heritage—its 
very name proclaims its Roman 


ori- 
gin—has been provocative in the 
language he has used to vilify the 
eccupant of the Roman See; so 


anxious does he seem to please his 
new masters that he surpasses them 
in acerbity of tone. 

The step in the pattern 1s 
the one used in the Western Ukraine 
—the abolition of the Byzantine rite 
Church united to Rome. The steps 


in the process are now familiar ones 


next 


—we hear first of a few clergy of 
the “Uniate” 
gether to 


group gathering to- 
petition for incorporation 
into the national religious body un- 
cer the Soviet-selected patriarch. 
The credentials of this handful are 
tot publicized; the Catholic 


point of view it is possible that some 


from 


of them were even priests in good 
sanding, due to the long-suffering of 
their Bishops. The group—a mere 


handful—is credited with speaking 








III. THe ROUMANIANS 


for a much larger body, and in a few 


weeks’ time the Orthodox Church of 
the country “receives back” the By- 
zantine rite faithful, along with ail 
church and school property 
that the government does not con- 


their 


fiscate for its own use. 

In Roumania this series of events 
was swift and fearful. In May, 1948, 
the new Roumanian patriarch is en- 
throned in this Soviet-occupied coun- 
try. Moscow 
along with other subservient Ortho- 


In June, he goes to 
dox prelates to participate in a spe- 
cial Congress commemorating the 
500th anniversary of the setting up 
ef the Russian Church. While there 
he joins in a vicious verbal assault 
against the Pope, the World Council 
of Churches, and Capitalism. In 
November, the Roumanian 
Republic” confiscated all 
sanatoria, and charitable organiza- 
tions of the Catholic Church. In this 
same month a group of 38 priests is 
supposed to have assembled to plead 
the the “return” of the 
Byzantine rite Catholic Church in 
Roumania to submission to the Or- 
tnodox patriarch. On December !, 
the government announces that the 
Byzantine rite Catholic Church has 
“ceased to exist,” its properties being 
divided between the State and the 
State-controlled Church. The five 
prelates of the Byzantine rite Cath- 
olics are confined to prison; no one 
knows what has been the fate of the 
1500 priests.* The million and a 
half faithful of this rite are listed as 
“Orthodox”; few of them are fooled. 
By one rapid coup the vassals of 
Stalin think they have wiped out 
what was one of 


People’s 


hospitals, 


cause of 


notablz 
of all the Eastern Catholic groups. 


the most 








* There is als« trong Latin rite Catholic Church 
in Roumania, mostly made up of members of th 
large Hungarian and German minorities in Transvl- 
vania. It numbers 1,25 )0 members, with over a 
thousand pries‘s 


Sastem Cathelics in America 


The world is informed that these 
Roumanian Catholics have “thrown 
off the papal yoke.” The secular press 
and the non-Catholic papers in 
America seem to join in the rejoic- 
Such bed-fellows the 
cvents of few have 
made! 


ing. 


strange 
the past years 

But, as with the Ruthenians, the 
paper victory of the Soviets and their 
puppets in Roumania is discredited 
when one looks to America, where 
a free nation makes no effort to con- 
trol the religious choice of its citi- 
zens. There is, and has been for the 
past fifty years, in this country a 
sturdy the Roumanian 
Catholic rite, fully united to the Holy 
See in all that matters doctrinally, 
yet expressing the praises of God :mn 
the rite of Constantinople and in the 
language of the descendants of the 
Roman Dacia. In 
God's Providence, this again may "e 
the vehicle of bringing back to the 
land of its origin the Catholic faith 
in its national expression. Its impor- 


section of 


legionnaires in 


tance, then, far exceeds its numbers. 

Roumanian immigrants from 
Transylvania—that the 
“New Kingdom’ that was subject to 
Hungary until 1918—first came to 
America in large numbers in 1909. 
Their first church, Saint Helena’s in 
Cleveland, is a monument to the 
missionary labors of Father Epani- 
nondas Lucaciu, who 


section of 


came over at 
the request of Bishop Horstmann of 
Cleveland to minister to the Catholic 
Roumanians in his diocese in 1904. 
The church was erected two years 
later. Its pastor, Father 
George Babatiu, has been influential 
in making the fact and importance 
of the Roumanian Catholic body in 
the United States known. In 1946 
Father Babatiu with other priests of 
his rite concelebrated the Divine 
Liturgy in the great Saint Patrick’s 


present 


140 1K 


Cathedral in New York on the occa- 
Fordham 
Conference on Eastern Rites and 
Liturgies. In January, 1947, Father 
Babatiu was celebrant and preacher 
at the Solemn Liturgy held in the 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica in Washington during the Church 
Unity Octave. This year again, the 
Cleveland pastor is one of the con- 
celebrants at the Fordham 
ences annual offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice in an Oriental rite. 

To the 
the most striking notes of the Liturgy 
of Saint John Chrysostom as 
brated by Roumanians is the 
guage—which is very close to Latin. 
Nor should 
their very name proclaims that the 
Roumanians are descendants of the 
Romans, “Romans by faith and 
blood,” as Pope Pius XI referred to 
them on the occasion of a national 
pilgrimage to the Eternal City. 

As Cleveland was the first focal 
point of the Roumanian emigration, 
it follows that Rou- 
manian Catholic churches are located 
in that area. In Cleveland’s West 
Side there is the Church of the Most 
Holy Trinity, in nearby Lorain, Saint 
Basil's. Saint Mary’s Church, Youngs 
town, dates from 1909, and accord- 


sion of the eighth annual 


Confer- 


casual observer, one of 
cele- 
lan- 


this be a surprise, as 


most of the 


ingly is one of the oldest congrega- 
tions of this rite in America. Canton 
has its Saint George’s Church, and 
Alliance, Saint Theodore’s. 

One of the most attractive of all 
the Roumanian built in 
conformity with Byzantine prescrip 
tions, is that of Saint Michael in 
Aurora, Illinois, which also 
from 1909. Though an unfortunate 
schism rent this parish several years 
ago, it still remains one of the strong- 
est in the west, with its own paro- 
chial school. There are two parishes 
in East Chicago, Indiana, Saint 
Nicholas and Saint Demetrius. In 
the east there are Roumanian church- 
es at Trenton (Saint Basil's) and 
Roebling (Saint Mary's), New Jer- 
scy. In Pennsylvania there are Rou- 
churches at Erie (Saint 

Farrell (Saint John’s), 


churches, 


dates 


mainian 


George's), 


UT 
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Father George Babatiu, pastor of the first Roumanian 

Catholic Church in the United States, at the altar of 

preparation before the Liturgy celebrated in Washington 
during the 1947 Octave of Prayer for Unity. 


McKeesport (Saint Mary’s), and 
Scalp Level (Saint Mary's). Where 
they have no church of their own 
attend the Latin 
in some cases they 


rite, Roumamians 
parishes, though 
prefer to follow the Byzantine rite 
in the Slavonic language, if this is 
possible. All these parishes are under 
the jurisdiction of the Latin rite 
ordinaries, at least since 1916. For a 
short period of time they had been 
subject to the Ruthenian rite Bishop, 
but differences in nationalistic points 
cf view and traditions led Rome to 
approve the present arrangement, re- 
guested by the Roumanians them- 
selves. 

Compared to the million and a 
half now in bondage in Europe, the 
several thousand Roumanian Cath- 
olics in America may seem insignifi- 
cant. On the other hand, they bear 
and 
meaningful fact: existing in a free 
country, they have remained deter- 
minedly Catholic, giving the lie to 
the allegation that their unity with 


witness tO a very important 


Rome was forced from the first by 
political considerations. Again, thougn 
numerically few, the Roumanian 
Catholics in America give proof that 
does not lead to 
even on the part of those who are 
by ancestry of the Latin family 
Rome by her solicitude has made tt 
ciear that the heritage of the Ol 
World Americans are 


justly proud of is to be retained 


reunion Latinism, 


which these 
they are to be neither Westernize 
nor Slavized liturgically. 


Another vital fact about this Cath 
olic group in America is that mos 
of its clergy are young and vigor 
loyal to th 
Until 
ago it that the 
progress of this group was at 
standstill due to the dearth of clergy 
It is a tribute to the faith of th 
immigrants that in a short p riod ot 


American born: 


traditions of their fathers. 


ous; 


few years seemed 


time vocations sufficient to staff mos 
of their parishes were provided bj 
the second generation. It may be- 
indeed have hap 


stranger things 
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pened—that some of these young 
priests may be missionary apostles to 
the land of their fathers in a brighter 


to come. 


Had the Catholic Roumanians of 
Transylvania wished to “throw off 
the yoke of Rome,” 
time for them to do so previous to 
1948. Actually, their 
Catholic unity 25( 
prompted purely by 


there was ample 


return to 
years ago was 

religious mo- 
tives. Transylvania was invaded by 
Calvinist evangelizers from Hungary 
and elsewhere; in a zealous effort ‘o 
against the 
the Roumanian bishops 


enlighten their people 
“reformers,” 
consulted together as to a firm basis 
for religious discipline, morality, and 
orthodox teaching. By common con 
sent, they agreed on presenting the 
choice of allegiance to the Holy See 
to their priests and people. Reunion 
was consummated on popular lines 


Being Catholics and being subject 
to Hungary did not lessen the na- 
tional aspirations of the Transy! 
vanians. They were anxious to joim 
their brethren beyond the Transyl- 
vanian Alps to form one. strong 
kingdom. Roumanian literature, art, 
and music owed much to the Byzan- 
tine Catholics of the Hungarian 
Kingdom. Nor did anyone question 
the loyalty of the United Catholics 
after the formation of Greater Rovu- 


Their made 


senators of the state. Their church 


mania bishops were 
was accepted as having a privileged 
fosition, second only to that of the 
separated state Church. Moscow has 
changed all that. Night has settled 
long the Danube, its darkness pene- 
trated only by the rays that come 
from living martyrs, whose glorious 
example cannot be shut out by the 
Iron Curtain. 


And the Roumanian Catholic 
Church lives on in a land across the 
sa. There no Soviet emissaries can 
stifle or throttle it. Until the day of 
freedom in the homeland, its priests 
ia America will keep the faith burn- 
ing brightly, and will be ready to 
enkindle it again in the hearts of 
many who have been forced to live 


utside the pale of Unity. 
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THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


(Taken from the writings of Fr. Paul) 
THE VISION OF PEACE 
“For Zion’s sake I will not hold my 


peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will 
not rest until the Just One come forth as 
brightness, and her Saviour be lighted as 
a lamp.” So sang the Prophet Isaiah the 
song of ransomed Israel, for to him had 
been given a brighter vision of the coming 
Messiah and the Redemption of the Lord’s 
people than to any of the sages of God 
that had preceded him. 

Nineteen centuries ago the Messiah 
came. Much that Isaiah wrote was literally 
fulfilled ere Emmanuel took His session in 
heaven; much has been fulfilled since in 
the history of the Catholic Church; but 
much, very much, still remains to be ac- 
complished ere for Zion’s sake the prophets 
ot the Lord can hold their peace and for Jerusalem’s sake they may 
torever rest because to the utmost ends of the earth the Righteousness 
thereof has gone forth and the Salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 

From age to age the battle between righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness, between the Captain of our Salvation and the Prince of Darkness 
has swayed to and fro wherever the Standard of the Cross has been 
lifted to dispute with the Old Dragon the supremacy over the peoples 
and kingdoms of the earth. As with Israel and Amalek in the valley of 
Rephidim so has it been in the age-long struggle for the final mastery 
between the Church of God and the gates of hell, now Amalek prevails, 
now Israel. But all along from generation to generation the seers of 
Christ have had their visions of peace, and in the day of seeming defeat 
they have cheered on God's Israel with prophesyings of the glorious 
triumphs soon to be realized by the Church and the utter discomfiture 
of Satan at the last, for Jesus Christ must surely reign until all the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of the Lord’s Anointed. 

Seven hundred years ago one like the Prophet Isaiah arose, who 
sang his song of evangelical peace amid the clang of warring factions, 
and prophesied of unity with schism and heresy storming the citadel of 
the Papacy, while the Successor of the Fisherman saw in a dream the 
representative Church of Christendom (St. John Lateran) tottering, 
as though about to fall. 

Oh, the vision beautiful of St. Francis, how it cheered the drooping 
spirits of the army of the Lord and won new and glorious victories for 
the Catholic Church when her foes pressing on from every side were 
most confident of success. 

The Schism of the East, which St. Francis and his sons labored so 
zealously to terminate, still remains unhealed and since our holy Father's 
day many other children of the Church have alas wandered away from 
Catholic Unity. 

Was then the vision beautiful of a reunited Christendom, which 
St. Francis saw, a mirage of the desert? Has the devil so effectually 
divided the disciples of Christ that there is now no longer hope that 
the prayer of Christ, “Ut omnes unum sint,” will ever be answered and 
must we bow down before the gates of hell and confess that not only 
Isaiah and St. Francis were false prophets, but that even the Son of 
God Himself foretold the impossible when He said: “Other sheep I 
have which are not of this Fold, them also I must bring and they will 
hear My voice and there shall be one Fold and one Shepherd.” 

Still with St. John we answer: “This the victory which overcometh 
the world, our Faith.” 





Fr. Paul, S.A. 











N a statement just issued by the Administrative Board 

of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and 

signed by Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, in- 
sistence is urged that the internationalization of Jerusalem 
be implemented in accordance with the plan outlined 
by Pope Pius. 

The statement declared that “tas leaders of the Cath- 
olics in the United States, we deem it our sacred duty 
to exhort our people to use their democratic privileges in 
this free nation to obtain from those in our Government 
and in the United Nations continued assurances that the 
original commitments as to Christian rights in Palestine 
will be carried out.” 

The statement said that when the United Nations 
General Assembly approved the partition of Palestine in 
November, 1947, the Christian world did not oppose it 
because of satisfactory guarantees of its religious and 
humanitarian stake in the Holy Land. These guarantees 
were listed as the international zone of Jerusalem and its 
environs, free access to all sacred shrines, freedom of re- 
ligious organization and rights of religious minorities. 

Press reports indicate that the Holy Father’s proposal 
to grant international status to Jerusalem and the holy 
places of Christianity is receiving wide support in Pales- 
tine. 

x ko * # 

The Communist junta ruling in Roumania are leaving 
no stone unturned in their effort to root out the faith 
and loyalty of Catholics in that unhappy land. A decree 
issued by the Orthodox Bishop Popovici, instructs his 
clergy to list the names of all Byzantine-Rite Catholics 
who have refused to pass into schism, and it follows as 
a matter of course that pressure in the form of threats 
of physical violence, confiscation of property, etc., will 
be tried to force acceptance of the Communist-controlled 
form of subservience to Orthodox beliefs. 

Commenting on the situation as it is in Europe, the 
News Leader of Richmond, Virginia, pointedly says: 

“Let no mist of prejudice and no fog of words blind 
our eyes. . . . This is a war on religion by a society that 
is deliberately anti-religious and avowedly anti-social. 
The first object of attack is the Roman Catholic Church 
because, in Central Europe, it is an adversary that has 
to be overthrown if communism is to rule the soul of 
man. . . . The Catholic Church must bear the brunt of 
the attack. . . . The Protestants will not long survive if 
the Catholics are overwhelmed.” 


The Most Rev. Patrick J. Byrne, a member of the Cath- 
olic Foreign Missions Society of America and a former 
Maryknoll superior in Japan, has been appointed Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Korea and named Titular Bishop of 
Gazera. Born in Washington, D. C., in 1888, the Bishop: 
elect was ordained a priest at St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti 
more, in 1915. In 1923 he pioneered the opening of the 
Maryknoll Mission in Korea, and four years later was 
appointed Prefect Apostolic of Peng Yang, Korea. In 
1937 he was named Prefect Apostolic of Kyoto, Japan 

* * x Ok 

For the first time since the Reformation, a Catholic 
religious order has returned to Denmark with the re 
establishment of the ancient monastery of Oem, Jutland, 
by Cistercian monks. The monks had been residing in the 
Soviet zone of Austria. 

There are now only 22,000 Catholics in Denmark in 
a total population of about 4,000,000. There are 90 Cath 
olic priests stationed in the country and there is an aver: 
age of 100 conversions a year. 

There is but one Catholic to every 1,000 Lutherans in 
Norway. Forty-eight priests minister to 3,500 Catholics 
in that country. 

* *k * & 

In the presence of her children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, Mrs. Odile Allard Mercier, Ponteis, 
Sask., recently took her final vows and became Sister 
Marie-du-Sacre-Coeur in the order of the Precious Blood, 
at Gravelbourg, Sask., Canada. 

The seventy-seven-year-old mother of five children and 
widow, joined the religious order five years ago. 

His Excellency J. M. Lemieux, Bishop of Gravelbourg, 
officiated at the impressive ceremony. 

x k & * 

The French Baroness, Joan de Lestennac of Montfer 
rant Landiras, who founded the Order of the Daughter 
of Our Lady and the Society of Mary in 1605, is to ke 
canonized on May 15. The Order has many branches in 
the United States, Western Europe and Latin America 

ee * 

Speaking at a meeting of the Federated Legislative 
Committee—an organization of twelve church and social 
groups—in Harrisburg, Pa., last month, Governor James 
H. Duff of Pennsylvania declared that any future world 
conflict will be clearly cut between those who believe 
a Divine Being and those who do not. He said “we mus 
stand up and be counted on whether we believe in ® 
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Solemn Liturgy at the dedication of the first Byzantine-rite 


Franciscan friary, New Canaan, Connecticut, March 25. 


ligion or not, on whether we want to stand with those 
who believe, or whether we want to stand with material 


istic atheism.” 


The hopes and aspirations of Irish people the world 
over were realized to a great extent when the Irish Re 
public came into being on Easter Monday. It is now 
internationally recognized. The only shadow to mar the 


event is the exclusion of the six northern counties 


joyous 
from the rest of the nation by the ridiculous “partition” 
made by sustained by the Orangemen in Belfast. 





Messages poured into the Government from leaders 


throughout the world, congratulating Ireland on her 


achievement after nearly eight centuries 


Excerpts from some of the messages to President 
O'Kelly 

President Truman: “I send the Irish people on behalf 
f the people of the United States of America sincer: 


good wishes for the continued welfare and prosperity of 
your people.” 

From Pope Pius: “We assure you of our prayerful 
good wishes for the continued peace and prosperity of 
your country, and we impart from our heart to you and 
to the people of Ireland the apostolic blessing.” 

Unique in the history of Franciscanism was the solemn 
dedication of a friary of the Byzantine-Slavonic rite at 
New Canaan, Connecticut, on March 25: Father Charles 
Tallerico, O.F.M., formerly of the Province of the Im 
maculate Conception, is commissary of the new vice- 
of which this friary will be the center. Father 
Malachy Wall, O.F.M., formerly of the Holy Name 
Province, is guardian of the new foundation, which is 
dedicated to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. The friary 
will accept students for work as Franciscans of the Byzan- 


province, 


tine rite among Eastern Catholics in this country and, 
it time to come, abroad. His Excellency, the Most Rev- 


wend Ambrose Senyshyn, O.S.B.M., auxiliary of the 
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Ukrainian Catholic ordinariate in America, presided at 
the dedication services. The sermon was preached by the 


dent of Saint Bonaventure’s College and the Seminary 
of Christ the King. Father linked together 
Nazareth, Rome, Constantinople, and Assisi in the course 


Plassman 


of his scholarly sermon on the interest of Franciscans in 
the apostolate of Unity. Representatives from the various 
provinces of the Order and of the Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement were present at the notable dedication. 





THE FRANCISCANISM OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


(Continued from page 132) 


reward he seemed to pass penniless through the world to 
be rescued from debtors by kind friends with steady 
regularity. 

Francis Thompson was deeply versed in the works of 
his name-saint of Assisi. In one essay, devoted to some 
>sser known poems of the saint, he pointed out that 
there is no love without pain. “St. Francis revealed that 
the Supreme Love is itself full of supreme pain . such 
is the preaching of his word and example to an age which 
Ou: in a better 
position to understand the message of St. Francis than 
that to which Francis Thompson sought to convey it. Since 
the close of the nineteenth century the arrogant dream 
of Progress has been rudely shattered. The darkness of 
vast disillusion has descended on the earth, which may 
prove to be but the shadow of God's hand outstretched 
caressingly, and the Hound of Heaven may be in pursuit, 
not merely of the individual soul, but of a world which 


understands it not.” own may be 


age 


fleeing Him up vistaed hopes, has now shot down titanic 
glooms of chasmed fear. There is no great love without 
great pain. The great pain endured by the world in two 
frightful wars may be the preparation for the great love 
which is to cast out the fear and hate which form the 
dynamism of Communism. That is the Seraphic message 
to an age which as yet but dimly comprehends it. 





FATHER PAUL OF GRAYMOOR 
(Continued from page 138) 


to his intimate friends. The transformation was not grad- 
ual but had taken place almost overnight. He took a 
tighter hold on the reins of the community. The discipline 
became stricter and recalcitrants soon discovered that he 
could be a severe disciplinarian. The benevolent indul- 
gence with which he had treated their infractions of the 
rules in former days was replaced by stern measures 
calculated to bring to the fore the character of his author- 
ity. He meted out penances that frequently seemed to be 
hard and unreasonable. But they had their desired effect. 
A healthful community life was soon in evidence. The 
best proof of this fact is that the candidates who now 
came to the Society had greater stability and many of 
them persevered. 
(This chapter to be continued) 


Graymoonr 
Aunals 


id 


URING Holy Week, when the 
Church mystically relives the 
passion, death, and resurrec- 
tion of her Divine Founder, the strik- 
ing ceremonies of the Liturgy were 
reenacted in their fullness at Gray- 
moor Friars 
held in the Little Flower Oratory, to 
accommodate the students and guests 


Services for the were 


as well as the community members. 
The poignant strains of the Lamenta- 
highnoted the 
chants of Tenebrae, which was chant- 


tions of Jeremiah 
ed on the three great evenings. As 
David 
which foretold the sufferings of the 
Master intoned, the candles 
were gradually extinguished, until at 


one by one the Psalms of 
were 


last the church was in total darkness, 
and the strains of the Miserere issued 
forth from the hearts of sorrowing 
Christians. 
x oe Ox 
On Maundy Thursday, 

Mass commemorated the institution 
of the Holy Eucharist, and the Host 
for Good Friday 
triumphantly borne to its 
place in the Crypt Chapel, there to 
be venerated all during the day and 
night preceding the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified on Good Friday. Com- 
memorative of the Master’s example, 
the feet of a group of thirteen Friars, 
students, and tertiaries were washed 
by the Father General in the services 
of Thursday evening. On Holy Sat- 
urday, the splendid ritual of the 
Roman Church anticipating the Res- 
urrection was sung in its entirety. 
Throughout the week, Father Regis, 
S.A., was in charge of the chant, 
ably assisted by a willing choir of 
trained voices composed of students 
of Saint John’s Atonement Seminary. 
Most beautiful of all the services was 
the Solemn Mass of the Resurrection, 
sung in the Crypt Chapel on Easter 


Solemn 


consecrated was 


resting + 





Spring brings new loveliness to the grounds zbout St. Paul’s Friary 
and Saint Francis’ Chapel. 


Day. Father Wilfrid, S.A., preached 
on the significance of Our Saviour’s 
return to life in pledge of our resur 
rection from sin and the bonds of the 
flesh. 

ok * * * 

Services at Saint John’s Church 
throughout the week were presided 
over by the Father Guardian, and the 
Sisters’ Choir provided the chant. 
At Saint Christopher's Inn, Father 
Robert, S.A., officiated at the Holy 
Week and Easter our 
Brothers Christopher. Services at the 
chapel of Saint Elizabeth’s Hospice 
were conducted by Father Aloysius, 
S.A., who acts as chaplain there. 
Though of necessity these were cur- 
tailed, still they signified the renewal 
by Christians of the memory of Our 
Saviour’s last few days on earth, so 
momentous in their consequences for 
sinners. 


services for 


+e St 
The passage of years may have 


dimmed the events of the early 1890's 


that led to the restoration of the 
little old church of Saint John’sin 
the-Wilderness on the Albany Post 
Road near Garrison, but God in His 
own inscrutable ways sees fit to renew 
the memories of those days from time 
to time. The passing from this life of 
Sallie Elliot Nicholson on March 26 
revived the feelings of gratitude on 
the part of the sons and daughters of 
the Atonement for the role sk 
played in bringing back into the serv 
ice of God the abandoned chapel, 
which was to become in time th 
nucleus of the Graymoor foundation 
Mrs. Nicholson passed peacefully t 
her reward at Saint Eliz 
beth’s Hospice, Graymoor Village, 
fully fortified with all the rites of 
Holy Mother Church, administered 
by the fathers of the Society. At her 
bedside were her son and daughter, 
as well as the Sisters who had attend 
ed her in her illness. In their test 
mony she counted it a special blessing 
of Almighty God that she could ead 


eternal 
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her years among the scenes of her 
girlhood, living with the very Sisters 
whose establishment came into being 


partly through her efforts. 


Sallie Elliot, the daughter of 
George Thompson Elliot, Junior, and 
Sallic Mills Duncan, and grand 
daughter of George Thompson Elliot, 
one the founders of Bellevue Hos 


pital, was born in 1866. In 1893 she 


und her sister Alice, while guests of 
Miss Julia Chadwick of Garrison, 
came across the deserted chapel in the 
foothills of what was in time to be 
known as the Mount of the Atone- 
ment. The three young ladies, deeply 


moved at the dilapidation of the 


house of God, and inspired by the 


example of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
whose life they were reading at the 
time, resolved to bring back the build 


ing to its rightful purpose. Setting to 
work with a will, they had its walis 


and 1 


hand S 


f repaired, and with their own 
the The 
church was painted brown, foreshad- 
ultimate 


decorated interior. 


owing its consecration to 
Franciscan worship. On June 23, eve 
of the Feast of the Nativity of Saint 
John the Baptist, the service of Even- 
song was conducted in the chapel, 
with the three young ladies in attend- 
ance, 

Five years passed, during which 
services were held in the little church 
from time to time, especially during 








Sallie Elliot Nicholson (1893) 
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The procession from the Altar of Repose on Good Friday. 


months. However, 


the 1 
obvious to the little 


soon 


summer t 
became > 
group interested in preserving the 
church that it would be well if some 
devoted sisterhood established 
in connection with it. Through the 
Episcopal Sisters of Saint Mary at 
Peekskill, Mrs. Nicholson, with Miss 
Chadwick and Miss 


formed of the hopes of Sister Lurana 


were 


Elliot, was in- 


of Albany, who was interested in be- 
ginning a Franciscan institute within 
the Episcopal Church. Accordingly 
they invited Sister Lurana to 
the .little chapel 
Thus the Society 


make 
her headquarters. 
of the Atonement 


came into being at Graymoor in 
1898. 

Mrs. Nicholson with her sister 
moved to the far west some time 


after. The news of the reception of 
the Graymoor community into the 
Catholic Church left her with mixed 
feelings, but together with the other 
two trustees she was prevailed upon 
to bring suit against the Community 
for title to the property. Litigation 
in connection with the Graymoor 
Church case continued for eight long 
years, at the conclusion of which an 
amicable settlement was reached 
through the efforts of Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, Senior. One would have thought 
that the connection of Mrs. Nichol- 
son and the others with Graymoor 
would then have terminated, but such 


was not God’s plan. In His own time 
and in His own way he brought the 
threads of these three lives together 
with the communal life of the Friars 
and Sisters of the Atonement, now 
safely within the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

In 1928 Mrs. Nicholson visited the 
tomb of Saint Francis at Assisi. On 
her return to America, she and her 
sister, Alice May Elliot, were re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. Miss 
Elliot became a tertiary of the Gray- 
moor community. She had the happi- 
ness of dying at Our Lady’s Hostel, 
and of being laid to rest in the Sis- 
ters’ cemetery on the Mount of the 
Atonement on June 23, 1929, after a 
requiem Mass in Saint John’s. Miss 
Chadwick became a Catholic just be- 
fore her death in Florence some years 
later, following upon a visit by 
Father Paul James Francis, S.A. Mrs. 
Nicholson in time came to Graymoor 
to live at Saint Elizabeth's Hospice 
among the spiritual daughters of 
Mother Lurana Mary Francis. Her 
last years were lightened by consid- 
eration of the great spiritual work 
she and her companions had helped 
set in motion in the closing years of 
the last century. 

Solemn Requiem Mass was offered 
for the soul of Sallie Elliot Nicholson 
in Saint John’s Church on March 29. 
Father Matthias, $.A., was celebrant, 
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Father Nicholas, $.A., deacon, and 
Father Edwin, S.A., subdeacon. Be 
cause of her close association with the 
foundation days of the Society, 
Father Matthias departed from cus- 
tom and spoke of her life and efforts 
to serve God. He paid tribute to her 
courage in suffering, with which her 
last days were filled. “She was indeed 
exemplary in accepting with Christ- 
like resignation and patience what it 
pleased Her Maker to give her. In- 
stead of finding fault and grumbling 
it furnished her with a deep desire 
to be with her God.” He also said: 
“In being laid to rest in the brown 
habit of the Franciscan tertiary one 
of her ardent wishes was fulfilled, for 
ever since the time when these three 
ladies read of how Saint Francis re- 
sponded to the voice of God which 
said to him: ‘Go and repair my 
Church’ and proceeded to rebuild 
Saint Damian’s by begging bricks and 
mortar, so she carried in her heart a 
great love for the Poverello of As- 
sisi.” Interment was in the Sisters’ 
cemetery, to which her body was lov 
ingly escorted by Friars and Sisters 
of the Atonement as well as her son 
and daughter and friends of many 
years standing. May God bless her 
valiant soul with everlasting peace! 
k ok ok 

Father Gregory Figueroa, S.A., has 
fulfilled all the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Sacred The logy 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica and will receive the degree of 
S.T.D. at the commencement exer- 
cises in June. His dissertation, which 
bears the imprint of the Catholic 
University of America Press, has just 
been published as No. 25 in the 
“Studies in Sacred Theology” series. 
It is entitled THE CHURCH AND 
THE SYNAGOGUE IN SAINT 
AMBROSE, and was done under the 
direction of Very Rev. Johannes 
Quasten, Dean of the School of Sa- 
cred Theology, who suggested the 
subject and acted as Major Professor, 
and Rev. Dr. Eugene Burke, C.S.P., 
and Rev. Edmond D. Benard, who 
were readers. 

Dedicated to the memory of our 
beloved Father Founder, the scholarly 
work is a study of St. Ambrose’s 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


SACRED HEarT: E.Q., N.Y., $2.50; S.McQ., $2; Anon., $.5 
Mr. & Mrs. P.F., $100. Total $4,922.70. 

SAINT JuDE: D.D., N.H., $250; A.W., N.Y., $1; J.D., Pa., $1 
A.W., N.Y., $1: A.W., N-Y., $1; E.G., Pa., $1; Anon., Conn., $ 
A.W., N.Y., $1; J.B., Ia., $10; A.W., N.Y., $1; Mrs. M.T., Pa., $ 
J.O., Mass., $2; P.W., Mo., $2. Total $4,267.40 

SAINT FRANCIs: P.DeM., N.H., $5; J.McH., Conn, $5. Tota 
$3,865.55. 

SAINT JosEPH: W.O'M., N.Y., $1; R.H., Wis., $6.25; Mais 
M.F., N.J., $5; M.B., N.Y., $1; M.O., N.Y., $.25; F.McN., Mich 
$1; M.B., Pa., $1; L.S., Wis., $1; L.B., Pa., $2; A.O'T., Pa., $1; Sr 
M.M.C., Pa., $2; A.G., N.J., $1; M.L., Pa., $3; L.B., Pa., $1; Mr 
MS., Pa., $3; A.LaF., N.J., $1; A.N., N. Y., $1; J.Z, Pa. $5; 
B.LaB., Ill., $5; Miss J.H., Conn., $1; A.H., Pa., $5; M.R., Mich., 
$1. Total $3,554.19. 

SaAInT ANN: G.C., Pa., $3. Total $3,233.15. 

St. FRANCIS XAVIER: Total $2,734.10 

Saint CHRISTOPHER: Mrs. J.H., R.L, $5; E.K., Ohio, $1; 
S.McC., R.L, $1; J.McK., N.Y., $2; J.A., Mich., $1; D.K., N.Y 
$2: L.S., N. Y., $1; Anon., Mass., $1; B.B., Pa., $1; P.M., Pa., $1 
ASS., Md., $5; A.B., N.J., $2. Total $2,337.15. 

LitTLE Frower: Mrs. L.S., Pa., $2; R.H., N.J., $1. Tot 
$2,140.28. 

Our Lapy oF PERPETUAL HELP: W.Z., Pa., $5. Total $2,092 

Our Lapy or Lourpgs: M.F., N.Y., $3; Miss J-H., Conn., $ 
Total $1,900.05. 

Our Laby OF THE ATONEMENT: A.L., Mass., $1; Mrs. C.P., 
N.Y., $.50; A.L., Mass., $1; M.F., N.Y., $3; A.L., Mass., $1; A.l 
Mass., $1. Total $1,654.39. 

Saint Rita: V.B., N.Y., $5. Total $1,379.50. 

INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE: Mrs. C.McN., Fla., $25; M.VanL 
Mass., $3; Mrs. C.B., N.Y., $1. Total $1,013.35. 

Hoty Spirit: M.B., Pa., $2. Total $849.25. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION: Thru S.W., $.50. Total $765.65 

BLESSED SACRAMENT: Mrs. E.McC., N.Y., $2. Total $535.82 

Saint ANTHONY: R.H., Wis., $6.25; E.McG., $1.50; Mrs 
J.Q., R.L, $4. Total $513.90. 

Hoty Souts: N.R., N.Y., $5; J.McG., Pa., $1; E.L., Pa., $1 
Total $449.10. 

Our SorROwFUL MortuHer: Thru S.W., $1. Total $359.82. 

i] 





BLESSED MarTIN DePorres: Anon., $1. Total $272.78. 
SAINT FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI: L.V., N.Y., $2; J.T., N.Y. 


$2. Total $202.95. 

ALL Saints: A.R., N.Y., $1. Total $123.85. 

Our Lapy oF FATIMA: Miss A.C., Va., $1; A.McC., Conn., $1; 
M.O., N.Y., $.50; W.M., Pa., $1; E.McQ., $1.50; Anon., $4. 
Total $121.75. 

SAINT TERESA OF AviLa: P.H., N.Dak., $3. Total $54.60. 
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teaching on the relation of the 
Chur to the Synogague. The con 
cusion reached by the author is that 
“the resultant teaching of St. Am- 
brose is that the underlying principles 
of the Gospel, namely grace, faith 
and promise antedated the Law 
and were operative from the begin- 
ning: that Christianity is both older 


and superior to Judaism; and that the 
Eccle da ex 
usurp 
is the full flowering of the revelation 


gentibus congregata, 


ig the place of the Synagogue, 


of the Old Testament.” 

Father Gregory enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first priest in 
our young Congregation to obtain 


the degree of Doctor of Sacred The- 
ology. However, other Friar-priests 
are pursuing graduate studies at unt- 
versities here and abroad with this 
end in view. Father Bede, S.A., who 
is still in Rome, and Father Kenneth, 
$.A., now stationed at our major 
seminary in Washington, have both 
completed their studies but have yet 
to submit their dissertations. Father 
Edward, S.A., is doing graduate work 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica at present and will complete his 
studies in another year. Father Je- 
rome, S.A., is enrolled at the same 
university, but is working in the 
School of Canon Law. Abroad at the 
University of Louvain, Father Luke, 
§.A., who already holds a doctorate 
in Philosophy, is pursuing courses for 
a doctorate in Canon Law. 


* * * 


Our Roman friars were privileged 
to assist at the solemn rites of the 
Feast of the Purification in the Basil- 
ica of Saint Peter. Annually on this 
day the Holy Father receives from 
the representatives of the various re- 
ligious families in the Church an 
omamented candle for use in the 
Basilica. Father Bonaventure, S.A.. 
Guardian of the Convent of Sant’ 
Onofrio, and Father Roger, S.A., 
were privileged to present the candle 


trom the Friars of the Atonement. 





* * * ok 
On March 12, in the Basilica of 
the Twelve Apostles, Frater Blase, 
SA, Frater Peter, S.A., and Frater 
keremiah, S.A., were ordained to the 
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Father Gregory Figueroa, S.A. 


offices of Porter and Lector. By this 
step they receive the authority to 
assist in the services of the Church 
by opening and closing the doors in 
solemn ceremonies, ringing the bells, 
and reading the Epistle. The orders 
date from the very early ages of the 
Church when various functions were 
assigned only to specially designated 
ministers. The chief importance of 
these ranks today is to mark steps 
forward in the the 
holy priesthood. 


ascent towards 


Among guests at Sant’ Onofrio’s 
during recent months have been 
Bishop Suhr, O.S.B., Vicar-Apostolic 
of Denmark, and Bishop Ansgar Nel- 
son, O.S.B., of Sweden. Bishop Suhr 
recalled the pleasant memories of his 
visit to Graymoor last year, and Bish- 
op Nelson, who is an American by 
adoption, being a monk of Saint 
Gregory's Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island, before his elevation to the 
episcopacy, old acquaint: 
ances with our friars during his visit. 


Also an honored Mon- 


renewed 


guest was 


signor Thomas J. McMahon, Nation- 
al Secretary of the Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association. Monsignor 
McMahon was in the Eternal City 


on his way back from an extended 
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tour of the Holy Land, during which 
he acted as observer for the Holy See 
on the plight of Arab refugees. His 
account of the warfare in Israel and 
its implications for the historic shrines 
of Christendom 
ing. 


there was captivat- 


* * k 


In addition to his work on Unitas, 
the English edition of which is grad- 
ually winning the attention of schol- 
ars interested in the foundations of 
true Christian Unity, Father Salvator 
preaches in Italian each Sunday at 
Sant’ Onofrio’s. Our Roman corre- 
spondent tells us that he is the second 
member of our Society to preach in 
that language there, the first being 
the Father Founder in 1935. Resi- 
dents of Monte del Gallo, where the 
Sisters of the Atonement have their 
Church and welfare center, still re- 
member how Father Paul James Fran- 
cis, S.A., preached to them a sermon 
he had composed in English and 
which was translated into Italian by 
one of the Sisters. 


We are happy to announce that 
the second unit of our Japanese mis- 
sion band reached Yokohama safely 
after a somewhat stormy voyage The 
last two days of their trip were ren- 
dered memorable by severe plunging 
and buffeting of their vessel off the 
coasts of Japan. His Excellency, 
Bishop Wakida of Yokohama, ofh- 
ciated at ceremonies in the new mis- 
sion compound on March 21, and 
after the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
officially consecrated the new work 
under the patronage of Our Lady of 
the Atonement. Already the efforts 
of the friars, strengthened by the 
prayers of Graymoor’s many auxil- 
iaries, are being rewarded. About 75 
people attend the mission on Sunday 
for instructions, and the attendance 
at daily Mass is about 15. The com- 
plete devotion of the Japanese Cath- 
olics to their new-found faith has 
not failed to make its deep impression 
On our missionaries, and they are con- 
fident that it presages the beginning 
of a really notable work in the 
spreading of the Gospel in Japan. 

















By Ralph Thomas, 8.A. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


Are the Freemasons a Christian society? What happens 

to a Catholic who joins the Masons? 
M.K.G., Los Angeles, Calif. 

In order to join the Masons one need not profess 
Christianity. T. J. Lawrence, in his book, “Freemasonry,” 
says that that society “freely admits Jews, Mohamme 
dans, and others who reject Christian doctrine.” (p. 58) 
Several Protestant sects have declared that the claims of 
the Masonic Lodge did not with the Christian 
teaching. If a Catholic joins the Masons he cuts himself 
off from his Church by excommunication and is deprived 
of the right to the Sacraments. Masonry is anti-Christian 
in spirit, and no one can be for Christ and against Christ 


agree 


at the same time. “He that is not with me is against me,” 
said our Divine Saviour. 


* * * * 


When we refer to a Catholic Church, as for example 
St. Michael's, do we mean that the church is under St. 


Michael's patronage, and thus by dedication it is as if 


it were owned by the particular saint? 
M.L.B., Montreal, Can. 
Catholic churches are always dedicated to God, but 
may be named in honor of a saint. We ask for that saint’s 
particular intercession before the throne of God. Never- 
theless, it is to God alone that the acts of divine worship 
are directed. 
oe 
Would you list the promises which must be made be- 
fore a “‘mixed’’ marriage can take place before a priest? 
—G.P., Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Catholic Church forbids the marriage of a Cath- 
olic with a non-Catholic. In her wisdom and experience 
she realizes the danger to the Catholic party's faith, and 
to the faith of the children born of such a marriage. 


However, for good reasons the Church grants dispensa- 
tions from the above law on the following conditions 
(1) The non-Catholic must be willing to receive instruc 
tion in Catholic teaching whether he intends to bi 
a Catholic or not. Thus, the non-Catholic must know 
something of the future spouse’s religion. (2) The mar 


come 


riage must take place according to Catholic rites and in 
no other way. (3) The non-Catholic must give a promise 
in writing that he will in no way attempt to persuade the 
Catholic to give up her religion, but that he will give her 
full liberty to practice it. (4) Both parties must promise 
in writing that all children without exception will be 
baptized and brought up in the Catholic faith. 


* * * * 


In what year was Mass first celebrated in Boston? 

What was the first Catholic church in Boston? 
Mrs. M.M., Roxbury, Mass. 

Although the early colony of Boston was Puritan and 
the Catholic faith was proscribed, there are traces of the 
presence of French missionaries working among the In 
dians on the outskirts of Massachusetts as early as 1611 
Priests from Quebec visited the governors of Boston at 
various times on diplomatic missions, and it is assumed 
that in 1650 when Father Druilletes was a guest for tw 
weeks at the Governor’s house (on what is now Wash 
ington Street, near Adams Square) that he said Mass in 
private. The Boston Weekly Rehearsal of March 20, 1732, 
states: “We hear that Mass has been performed in town 
this winter by an Irish priest among some Catholics of his 
own nation of whom it is not doubted we have a consid 
erable number among us.” The first Catholic church in 
Boston was the Church of the Holy Cross which was 
opened on November 1, 1788, on what is now 18 School 
Street. 








For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 


Address inquiries to: Father Ralph Thomas, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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Nippon 


By Bracther Casimir, S. #4. 


1K 


Graymoor, Higashi Terao 1787 
Tsurumi, Ku, 
Yokohama, Japan 


ORE than a week has passed 

since I first set eye on the 

Land of the Rising Sun. I 
am still not fully aware that this isn’t 
a dream. It seems as though I should 
be able to walk around the corner 
and once again see familiar places in 
New York. You have no idea how 
strange this country really is: a paved 
street or a straight road is something 
that is hard to find. The houses are 
ideal fire traps and they are so close 
together that one misled spark could 
do untold damage. The people dress 
just like the pictures them. 
They seem to trot their way along 


show 


the roads in their elevated sandals 
and whenever someone pays us a visit 
ff come the sandals and they walk 
in their usual way either in their 
stockings or even in their bare feet. 
Signs of a lack of clothing are quite 
evident and what clothes the people 


have consist of patch after patch: 


a 





it a rare thing to see someone 
dressed in good clothes. The exchange 
f money is still strange to me. One 
of our dollars is worth 270 yen and 
though this may sound like a lot, it is 
really very little when you consider 
the high cost of living here. 

Our houses and grounds are very 
nice; Japanese style throughout. All 
the doors slide sideways instead of in 


ind out. The floor is not wood but 
straw mats which cover the entire 
surface. We have no heat in the 


house except for a stove in one small 
tom. The fuel is wood and 
then we count the pieces we put into 


even 


the fre because wood is a very scarce 





ews 





Bro. Casimir, S.A., pictured just before 
he left Graymoor for Japan. 


item. The majority of the people burn 
When the day is 
mild we omit the fire. The nights are 
and find it 
necessary to sleep with stockings and 


weeds or straw 


very cold sometimes | 
a cap on. Incidentally, what serves 
as a floor in the daytime serves also 


as a bed during the night. 


Food supplies are sti!l a problem 
Fr. Dennis has helped us out a great 
deal, than 
grateful. The supplies in our store- 


for which we are more 
room could almost be carried in one 
hand, and we count them daily as 
though they were gold. We have rice 
each night for supper and the dinners 
are very light. One day there might 
be pancakes, another day a can of 
vegetables. Breakfast is usually cereal, 
powdered milk and coffee. 


There is gas for cooking, but the 








catch is that we can only have it for 
two hours a day, and even then you 
cannot depend on its arrival. You 
should see me sitting by the one-jet 
burner fully determined to put the 
allotted time to full use! 


We use a closet as our altar and 
have about 10 to 11 people attend- 
ing Mass on Sunday. On weekdays 
there are only two or three. Many 
are interested in the Catholic Faith 
so the future is looking bright. 

Most of are very 
anxious to learn English and we have 
about six who 
week for lessons; 


the people 


come three times a 
some of their Eng- 
lish expressions are really funny. The 
main point of interest in the U.S.A. 
seems to be invariably the Empire 
State building. 

The trip over by plane was some- 
thing I shall always remember. As I 
look back now, it seemed that more 
than the Lord was going to 
call me home. I often think of those 
coming over by boat. At least they 
won't have engine trouble while trav- 
eling at an altitude of 12,000 feet. 


once 


In spite of our present discomforts 
and deprivations, we are well and 
very happy. This is the first time I 
have had the opportunity to realize 
what St. Francis meant by living 
poverty. We eat Japanese food 
igainst the advice of the Army offi- 
cials, 


I shall close now and write again 
in the near future. Perhaps the next 
letter will be an appeal letter for a 
furnace. 


Asking a small share in your pray- 


ers and assuring you of a remem- 


brance In my own. 





ESS than forty-eight hours ago 

the present writer's chair was 

occupied by a Franciscan from 
a Siberian concentration camp. For 
security reasons I cannot give his 
name or describe how he came to be 
here. 

This Franciscan Father was leading 
the normal religious life when Rus- 
sian troops entered the town where 
his friary was situated. Nobody had 
invited the Russians to come and 
there was no state of war. Leaflets 
from the air however and loudspeak- 
ers in the streets had announced that 
the. Bolsheviks were coming as libera- 
tors, whatever that might mean. 

There are many Franciscans in the 
satellite states of the Soviet Empire 
today and the fate of many or all of 
them may well be the fate of the 
friar who so recently sat in my chair, 
without of course so excellent an 
ending. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Mindszenty, is perhaps purely the 
processional-cross bearer to an entire- 
ly new host of Christian heroes. 
There are Franciscans in 
Hungary, all of them under the ham- 
mer and sickle and all of them under 
anxious suspense both for themselves 
and for the souls they assist. Their 
popularity with the people is a peril 
in itself. Communism seeks a monop- 
oly. It brooks no opposition. And see 
how smoothly it works. 

The friar we have already referred 
to was quietly preparing a sermon on 
Our Lady when the Father Guardian 
came to tell him the newly arrived 
Russians wished to interview him. 
He was to report at a certain building 
at midday. It was only over a slight 
formality and he need not be in any 
way worried but he must be sure to 
be there on time. 

There was still over an hour till 
midday, but the preacher was so para- 
lyzed with puzzlement that not a 
single word more could he write. He 
sat there in silent perplexity, his pen 
poised purposelessly over 


numerous 


paper. 


Siherian Shadows 


in By Michael Halliday, O.F.M. 





Editor’s Note: 

We feel privileged to share with 
our readers this moving story from 
“The Franciscan” of London. 
Written by a Franciscan, Father 
Halliday, O.F.M., it gives an in- 
sight into the trials and sufferings 
of another Franciscan priest in 
Hungary. It is symbolic of what is 
happening to the clergy in Hun- 
gary under Communist rule. 











What could he be wanted for? So 
quickly did the time for departure 
arrive that he smiled when he noticed 
his idle pen. Leaving word with the 
cook to keep him some dinner he 
left his friary forever. 

Everything was so calm and tran- 
quil at the Russian Officials’ office 
and the officials themselves were so 
courteous that it was difficult to be- 
lieve he was a prisoner, as of course 
he was. The Russians already knew 
he was antiCCommunist but they 
went through a formality of proof. 
He was taken from room to room 
where he found stiffer and stiffer en- 
quiries. In one of them he was faced 
with a personal friend who was weak 
with torture. 

His final interview in that particu- 
lar building was in a room that had 
been rapidly draped in red, as if to 
conform with the Russian rubrics. 
Red walls, red tablecloth, red lamp- 
shades. Hanging on one of the walls 
was the portrait of the Red Emperor. 
It was in this room that he was con- 
demned to ten years hard labor in 
Siberia. Counsel for the Defense as- 
sured him he had every right to 
appea! to Mr. Stalin but strongly 
advised him not to and the friar 
thought fit to follow the advice. 

Escorted down to a car with its 
engine running he was ordered to 
crouch on its floor with several other 
prisoners. They were forbidden to 
show their heads and two Mongolian 
guards with drawn revolvers came 
with them as a gentle reminder. The 
Communist liberators apparently did 








not wish to show the public 
hand. 

The train journey to Siberia took 
twenty-three days. The cattle-trucks 
in which the prisoners were herded 
were periodically opened and the in 
mates checked. The soldier who 
opened them was always accompanied 
either by another soldier 
levelled gun or by a dog. One poor 
fellow made a dash for the forest 
and liberty but the dog did his stuf 
and the prisoner was caught and shot. 
The friar reached Siberia safely 


with a 


In Siberia the friar was employed 
cutting hard rock in an open quarry 
The 1ock contained gold but the 
processing was so primitive that the 
results could hardly have been pro 
portionate to the fourteen hours a 
day labor that was frequently the 
prisoners’ fate. The Franciscan habit 
had long since been confiscated and 
its wearer commanded to forget the 
fact that he was a priest. He heard 
many confessions, even more quietly 
than is usual. 

How many of his fellow friars are 
still in Siberia and how many have 
succumbed to starvation, the penalty 
for output, must remain un’ 
known. But there are indications that 
the numbers of priestly prisoners will 
probably be shortly increased. The 
friar had long conversations with a 
sickly Orthodox archbishop. The arch 
bishop, aged, frail and white-faced, 
had refused to bow to the Bolsheviks. 
He preferred imprisonment and mar 
tyrdom to being a pawn in a pseudo 
hierarchy. He too, if still alive, may 
shortly have companions, and they'll 
probably come from Hungary. 


poor 


According to the latest official re’ 
turns there are two provinces of the 
Order of Friars Minor in Hungary 
at present, that of St. Mary and that 
of St. John Capistran—note well the 
name. 

In “Our Lady’s” Province there are 
15 Friaries, 5 Residences, ‘127 priests 
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Province and 14 on the for- 
stu- 


in th 
eign missions and elsewhere, 26 
dents, 91 lay-brothers, 4 novices and 
6 Oblates or Tertiary Brothers. The 
ther under the title of 
St. John Capistran, counts 19 Fri- 


Province, 


ries, 9 Residences, 157 priests in the 
Province, 14 priests elsewhere, 16 
students, 124 lay-brothers, 8 novices 
and 20 Tertiary brothers. (Acta Or- 


dinis Minorum, LXVII (1948) I, 
p.28: 29.) Last year there were then 


607 friars Minor in Hungary. Of 
their future history who can tell? 

It was St. Francis himself who first 
snt the friars into Hungary, and 
Hungary was one of the five prov- 
inces into which he first divided the 


Order. Hungary has been much re- 


duced in size since then, by the 
cession of territory after the two 
world wars and each of the three 


parts that was lost had much to do 
with the Order and has much to do 
with the present conflict with the 
Communists. 

Ruthenia, which went to the for 
mation of Czecho-Slovakia in the 
north, is a stronghold of the Uniates, 
followers of the Greek rite in fuil 
union with the Holy See. The Uni- 
ates were unpopular even with the 
Czar, because he suspected that their 
allegiance to the Pope made them 
separatist in spirit from Russia. They 
ire m 
as tl 


unpopular still with Stalin, 
Orthodox Church 
authority they repudiate is at pres- 
ent a pawn of Moscow. 


whose 


It was a Franciscan who did more 
than any other to make the Ruthen- 
fans Uniates, the blind preacher, 
Blessed John of Dukla, O.F.M. 

Yugo-Slavia formed partly 
from the southern part of Hungary, 
which thus provided the new coun- 
try with the bulk of its Catholics. It 
is chiefly through fear of these Cath- 
dlics that religion is being suppressed 
in Yugo-Slavia only gradually. The 
last available full report from Yugo- 
Slavia (1945!!) mentioned six prov- 
inces of the Order with 1270 Friars. 

The third great cession was that 
of Transylvania to Rumania after the 
recent war. The Hungarian friars in 
that territory had to pass under Ru- 
mania or surrender their 


Was 


churches 
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Mothers’ Day 
Ms x 


Upon all mothers, Heaven's highest blessing, 
This day, of all the days that come and go. 
Happy are those, a mother’s love possessing, 
Forever changeless as years onward flow. 
Happy are those who clasp her hand in greeting, 
Can hear her voice, be gladdened by her smiles, 
And there is joy, but second to glad meeting, 
When some gift goes to her across the miles. 
Unto all mothers gratitude and praises, 
And more of thanks than mortal tongue can speak, 
This is the day each son and daughter raises 
A song of gratitude, her ear to seek. 
And if the Shadow shuts her from their vision, 
She may be listening There, and who can say 
IN What happiness it brings in land Elysian WN 
If loving children speak her name today? 
LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON. 
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and people. Physical force is now 
being used to compel those Catholic 
people to join the Orthodox Church. 

The Holy See has protested against 
this pressure but no sign appears of 
Quite 
newly-ordained — secular 
shot dead at his first Mass for refus- 


its abatement recently a 


priest was 
ing to a “voluntary transfer’ 
to the Orthodox Church presented t 
him by the police at the altar. 
“Shoot,” he said, “for I will not deny 
my faith.” Such is the setting of the 
191 Hungarian 
“Rumanian Province.” 


sign 


friars in the new 

As for the Franciscans in shrunken 
Hungary itself, their future depends 
largely on the peasantry’s power of 
resistance to political pressure and 
the tactics of the well-organized and 
well-armed minority Communist gov- 
ernment. The friars and the peasants 
have always been hand in glove. If 
the peasants prevail the friars also 
prevail, if the peasants are liquidated 
the friars go with them. 

The position of the peasantry in 


Hungary is unique. The country is 
almost entirely agricultural and the 
peasants form the bulk of the labor- 
ing class. Even the relatively few 
industrial workers are far from being 


that the 
Soviet has secured only a very slight 
grip of the “hammer.” The peasan- 
try’s opposition gives it no grip of 
the “sickle” The devil 


steals all the best tunes and the Soviet 


entirely Communistic, so 


whatsoever. 


steals excellent symbols; but as we 
know a spade from a spade, the Hun- 
garian knows sickle from sickle. 

The Communists have been active 
in Hungary from the opening of the 
Socialist label to 
win allies abroad, they have been 
professedly Marxist at home. 

The public proving impervious to 
propaganda, the Communists linked- 
up with the anti-clerical Radicals, the 
great majority of whom were Jews. 
But this only alienated the peasantry 
the more. During the 1919 terror of 
Bela Kun’s Communist 
Hungary, the 


century. Using a 


control of 
refused to 
deliver food to their new masters and 
at least 585 of them were murdered 
by the “Lenin Boys,” armed released 
convicts sent into their midst as the 
proto-type of the “Black and Tans.” 

The most tempting of baits were 
offered to the peasants to turn them 
against the Church by the 11 Com- 
missars, 8 of whom were Jews; but 
the peasants stood fm. They refused 


peasants 


152 


oy 


the bribe of agrarian reform, they 
the suf- 
They wanted no truck with 
anti-clericals. Such is the 
with whom the Franciscans have been 
cordially throughout the 
past five centuries, and such is the 


refused bribe of universal 
frage 


peasantry 
associated 


peasantry that stands so stolidly be- 
hind Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Hungary has satellite Soviet states 
along practically the whole length of 
its frontiers. So deeply and defiantly 
does it protrude into Moscow’s gar- 
den that Stalin must almost regard 
it a youngster cocking a snook. But 
Hungary is no youngster. Over 40( 
years ago it met and mastered the 
last imperialistic menace to Europe 
and Christianity that 


was in any 


way commensurate with Commu- 
nism. That menace was Islam. 
Constantinople had fallen and 
Asia Minor collapsed. Europe was 
The multitudes 
everywhere were offered the alterna- 
Mohammedanism 


aS anaemic aS NOW 


tives of or mas- 
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sacre, the most shameful sensuality 
and apostasy or slaughter. State after 
state in the Balkans was subdued and 
the Sultan’s hordes poured around 
ind besieged Belgrade, at that time 
in Hungary. 

The Holy 


ind it 


See 
Franciscan St. John 
Capistran who was sent to preach it 


ordered a crusade 


Was a 


He picked on the Hungarian peasants 
Fleeting 
from field to field he gathered them 
as though they were a harvest. With 
incredible had them 
shaped into something of an army 


is Christendom’s bulwark. 


rapidity he 


and then made a march on Belgrade. 

The beleaguered Belgraders looked 
out from their walls one day and 
saw their attackers attacked by Hun- 
yadi and his knights. But well did 
they know that Hunyadi’s knights 
were few. Then lo and behold a mul- 
titude of armed peasants were ad 
vancing in support on Hunyadi’s left 
led by a_habited 
Franciscan. In his hand he held only 


and they were 


ed 


a banner. On one side of the b.nner 
was den 
tity remains unknown. It was per 


haps St. Francis or St. Anthony. 0; 


a Franciscan saint, whose 


the other side was a cross. The bar 
ner had probably been hastily selected 
from one of our churches as th 
Saint set out on his crusade. Quit 


possibly it was a Tertiary processiona 
banner. 


The peasants won a mighty victor 
and the Sultan had to retreat. The 
star and crescent had succumbed t 
the Christian cross and Christendom 
was saved. May that triumph be har 
binger of another in the Hungary of 
The present 
crisis has passed beyond the power 
of weapons, but the Holy See’s repre 
Cardinal Mindszenty, gs 


justly proud of his peasant parentage 


today solution of the 


sentative, 


has the same people’s peasantry t 
support him and please God he'll 
have the urswerving loyalty and « 
the descendants « I 
Francis and Capistran. 


operation of 
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The Goal 


PRING was late coming to the 
Michigan Valley, the 
Canadian border, and the boy, 
Thomas Kieran, 


down the ploughed fields, knew 


along 


and 
that 
every hour must count in the belated 
planting of the fields. But withal, he 
stopped time after time, and looked 
i The 


afar < ff, 
just coming over the edge of the low 


plodding up 


brooding. dawn was 


lands, and he tried to let the beauty 
f it keep his mind to the task at 
hand, but each time he tried to push 
t back, the deep yearning and the 





back 


gain and gnawed at him persistently. 


turbance in his mind 





came 


“I can’t do it. I can’t. I can’t let 
Auntie down. She has kept me for 
years, paid for my schooling and my 





| ind worked hard to keep me 
in school. I can’t do it.” 

But that’s just what was making it 
harder. He was through his first year 
in High School, and the time to make 
his plans was coming close. He had 
to tell The turmoil had 
in his mind all during the 
Well, he had told her. 
Scared, hesitating, he could hardly 
understand the words he was saying, 
himself. But she had understood, and 
even though she refused to answer 
him, he 


her. been 


going on 


school year. 


could see the great blow it 
had been to her. 

Often in these last few days he 
wondered if he was imagining things 
—or, had she suddenly grown old? 
He watched her closer. Yes, she was 
ld—old and alone. No, everything 
made it plainer. He couldn't do it. 
Standing there on the side of the 
hill, it was as if he was bidding a 
beautiful dream good-bye, and some- 
thing rolled down his cheek, quick, 
uncontrollable, as only a_ rebellious 
tear can roll, and he slapped it away 
angrily with the back of his hand. 

Then, jerking his head up, he went 
tack to his plough and his horses. He 
sould feel his big bones and husky 
body clicking together. He was proud 








by Elizabeth R. Madden 


of his big frame; he never told any- 
one he was only fourteen years old. 
He had 


older than his years. In feeling older 


a secret pride in looking 


too. In fact, he had never seemed to 
a little boy. Why, he had 


never quite figured 


have been 
out. 

He stopped again, in the shade of 
the tall oaks 


swaying and crooning in the morning 


tree ie great were 





breeze, and far away tiny birds were 


winging their way across a world of 
Something he felt, 
The land about 
a land that 


belied the hard, primitive nature of 


peace and promis 
but could not explait 
him was rich and sweet 
its pioneers, silent, tight lipped peo- 
ple, with centuries of back-breaking 
work behind them. But he, brooding 
over his plough, resented all of it. He 
resented his dependency, his alone- 
ness—and, always his resentment 
went back to the source of it. 

Six years ago, he had come to live 
with his maiden aunt. Just past eight 
then—that hard to remember, 
but, perhaps the bitterest of all his 
resentments was that she still treated 
him as if he in all 
matters, except lal 

He clucked to his horse and pushed 
on to the the hill. From 
that spot he could see his aunt's 
He stood staring down at the 
unpainted clapboard farm house, the 
rotting shingled roof, and the half 
cultivated fields. They told their own 
tale, scarcity of j 


was 


was still eight 





crest of 


house. 


money, 
labor, a futile, grubbing life for an 
He Aunt now, 
ind stand with her hand 


scarcity of 


existence. his 


out 


Saw 
come 
shading her eyes. A tall, gaunt wom 
an, Maggie Kieran, rigid, iron bound 
of will, strong and determined. Many 
times he remembered seeing her going 
out into the dawn of a new day, en- 
during the sun for hours and hours, 
cultivating the lands. Labor was her 
glory and her love. That, he had 
learned long ago. Now, watching her 
in his understanding way, there was 


something like a secret pride in the 
feeling he had for her. A plain wom- 
an, everything she did was plain, yet, 
always he could feel there was some- 
thing else back of all her cold outside 
shell: something 
that she kept well hidden down deep 


in her being 


sweet and gentle 
There were the times 
he had seen her slip out and watch 
the first star at evening—and then, as 
if this was a sign, she would lift her 
head high and listen. Then, it would 
come, away from the backwoods, the 


lone call of an owl. It was at these 
times that a curious kind of sorrow 


for her would come over him, and 
he longed to break through the hard 
parchment of her shell. Yet, when he 
had tried to talk to her, to get a little 


nearer, he was met with a cold 
silence. It was a strange world for 
a boy. It had been a stranger world 


for a very small boy who had come 
straight the arms of a father 
distant But, 
tragedies have no favorites, neither 


trom 


ind mother in a city. 
fathers nor mothers, nor little lonely 
boys, are shielded. He was only one 


orphan. There were many... . 


He pushed on down the furrows, 
and with each turn of the earth the 
changes in his life turned back like 
flashing back in 
There was that first day-—his first day 
in this strange land with a strange 
woman he must call his aunt. Always 
right there, in spite of his stubborn 
chin, the thick mist gathered in his 
eyes, and the lump choked his throat. 
He had been such a little boy. So 
lost, so bewildered. His aunt had all 
the chores laid down and cataloged 
in order for him. The first one was 
to go down to the pasture land, in 
the evening, bring home the 
cows. How to know about 
those queer shapes that stood in the 
thickly wooded corners? How was he 
to know about the ghoulish clumps 
of bushes that cowered back in the 
fence corners? Or the long reaching 


pictures reverse. 


and 
was he 
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fingers of the moaning trees that 
threw shadows around him? The only 
trees he had ever seen were in a city 
park; the only shadows he had ever 
met were the warm, friendly shadows 
in the security of his own home. 

He found himself muttering some- 
thing then muttering or half 
whispering . . . “But I learned some- 
thing that night. I learned NEVER 
to run.” Of course, that was after 
he had burst into the kitchen in 
panic, trying to tell his aunt, trying 
to reach out to her for understanding 
—until he had seen the uncompromis- 
ing stiffness of her body and her 
neck. He remembered yet the very 
tight stretching of her lips, the half 
closing of her eyes before she spoke 
the words that were to cut so deep. 
The words that made deep scars that 
would be there always: 

“The Kieran men were strong peo- 
ple. For a hundred years they have 
lived in this valley and none of them 
were ever cowards. We have always 
been proud of our men.” She walked 
away and left him then. Always 
through the years that small boy 
stood off apart as if he was another 
being in another world, and always 
he had to fight down the surge of 
pity for the little boy that had been 
before that night. 

This morning the few terse words 
with which his aunt had started her 
day sent his world shattering around 
him. She had hedged around it for 
weeks, always it seemed, being on the 
verge of saying something—then sud- 
denly closing up and walking away. 
That was ever since he had told her 
about the last talk he had had with 
Father Francis. He had never told 
her about the many other talks he 
had with him during the last school 
year; about the Seminary over the 
bridge, in Canada. Nor about the 
oral examination the visiting priest 
from the Seminary had given him the 
last week in school. It was from that 
time on he was sure—but he had 
never told her until the school year 
was closing, and his plans had to be 
made ahead. But he did tell her in a 
strange and broken way. He was 
afraid for a moment she didn’t under- 
stand what he meant. But her actions 














[ “7 
The City Sleeps | 
City S. | 
a The houses look like vaults wherein the dead -" | 
x Await awakening on the Judgment Day; | 
No sound abroad, save now and then the tread | 
Of someone homeward on his weary way. I 
The moon mounts in the heavens, showering down | 
It’s silver sheen of pearls—an angel weeps | 
With joy and weaves a golden crown 
To place upon the city while it sleeps. 
A restless rustle in the trees is heard, | 
The lamp lights flicker, faintly falls their glow; | 
A barking dog, the twitter of a bird, 
These are the only sounds of life below. | 
No prowler comes abroad this witching hour, 
oh No eye beyond the curtained window peeps, i 
And saints and sinners share the scented shower 
Of God's great blessing—while the city sleeps. 
—JOHN J. DALY. 











left no room for doubt. She under- 
stood him. She turned and walked 
out of the room without giving him 
in answer. Not a word had _ been 
spoken about it—until this morning 
And in her clear cut and direct way 
she went right to the point: 

“The taxes on this farm have not 
been paid for years, some years, any- 
how. The taxes come due in July. 
We are a poor people, everyone has 
to work to provide his own food and 
covering. I didn’t think it was neces- 
sary to remind you that you have an 
obligation to pay for your own keep, 
for the schooling and books that have 
been provided for you for the past 
six years.” With that last bit she 
went out and shut the door hard, 
behind her. 

It was a long day to get through, 
although he had not consciously 
thought of time, but with the end 
of his work-day he was calmed and 
clear in his mind. He set his plough, 
bedded his horses and walked up the 
side hill to the house. In the kitchen 
his aunt was waiting supper. He stood 
for a moment before she turned to- 
wards him. 

“Auntie, Ill stay and help work 
the farm. I can do most of the 
ploughing this summer. I'll do the 
side hill and beyond the orchard that 
you have always had to hire done. 
That will pay the taxes, won't it?” 


For a moment she made no reply, 
then, like the solemn stillness around 
her, she gave a curt nod, and went 
back to work. He understood. In 
some unexplained way, he knew she 
was a woman who had never learned 
to give out the goodness that was 
there—inside. 

It was from her he had learned a 
stillness of his own. He seldom talked, 
even to his school mates, and in re 
turn no one talked much to him. Not 
until the new young priest had come 
to the church. Up to that time no 
one had ever heard Thomas raise his 
voice in song, and perhaps no one 
was more surprised than he the first 
hear 
his own clear voice soaring up and 
over the bowed heads at the children’s 
Mass. He had been going along sing: 
ing in unison with the other boys, but 
gradually in the beauty of the words 
he forgot and his splendid young 
voice swelled out in a kind of love 
and glory: “O Lord I am _ not 
worthy.” 


Sunday the boys’ choir sang, 


He had never thought it strange 
his aunt did not go to the childrens 
Mass with him. He knew she was 


always up with the dawn, she was 
gone to the early Mass, and back, 
before it was time for him to start 
Now, he was glad. He was afraid of 
her harsh criticism. Afraid she would 
think a boy with a singing voice wa 
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not living up to the standards of the 


Kieran men. Yet, down deep he 
wished she was there on these Sun- 
days when he sang. 


The spring slipped into early sum- 
mer, and rounded out the month of 
May. A kind of peace settled down 
around, the world was all gold and 
blue and song of birds. Came a day 
towards the end of the month when 
Father Francis drove by the farm and 
stopped to tell Thomas there would 
be a procession and crowning of the 
Blessed Mother on the last day of 
May, in the grotto back of the church 
. . The choir boys would 
sing, and he, Thomas, would have 
the solo. He didn’t remember how he 
worked that day, and he never re- 


grounds 


membered the next few days very 
well 

Came the last day of May—the 
day of the Crowning. Thomas was 
waiting for the car that was to pick 
him up 
aunt stood 


Something in the way his 
looking out 
affected 
There was a wistful look, a hunger- 
ing for something in her eyes. He 
spoke with a shy hesitancy: 
“Auntie, wouldn’t you like to go 
to the Crowning of the Blessed 
Mother? All the boys and acolytes are 
going to walk around the grounds to 
the Grotto. Father Francis is going 
to let me solo.” His 
trailed off uncertainly, almost trem- 
ulously 


across the 


meadows him _ strangely. 


sing a voice 


She turned her head with a quick 
jerk. “I went to Mass this morning. 
I can’t take time out from my work 
to be driving around all day.’ Then, 
as if she realized the harshness of her 
words, “I don’t know, maybe if I can 
get through my work and get the old 
car started, I'll think about it. You 
go on.” That was all she would say. 


Running out to the waiting car, he 
took a new kind of courage and called 
back: 
“T'll be watching for you, Auntie.” 
It seemed hours to the boy before 


the colorful procession started the 





At Dawn 


* 
Oo 


The morning glory greets the sun, 
And blooms the whole day long, 
While all around hum buzzing bees, 
And birds a thrill with song. 
And comes the night, the flower 
sleeps 
As trustful as a child, 
A true sun worshipper who keeps 
Its beauty undefiled. 
Bird songs are stilled and bees at rest, 
When night falls soft and deep; 
Serene upon the Earth’s kind breat 
The birds and flowers sleep. 
And so upon the heart of God 
We all must needs rely, 
With Him is peace in life’s abode, 
With him beyond the sky. 
Frep RICKY 





slow walk that led around the path 
to the outdoor Grotto. Long before 
the hour crowds of people were com- 
ing into the grounds, crowding into 
parking places, long lines of cars 
coming from all directions. Then, at 
last they were moving. With every 
step of the slow procession he kept 
his eyes straight ahead, not daring to 
look aruond, but wondering if his 
aunt had come. He stood, awed and 
almost breathless all through the 
beautiful ceremony until he felt the 
choir director at his side “Ready 
Tom?” If he could only get started! 


Then, 


a voice, gentle at first, 
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coming out from his own lips, going 
out over the sun showered day filled 
the outdoor cathedral, lifting up the 
heads of the silent people: 

“On this day, O Beautiful Mother. 
On this day we bring Thee our love.” 

He forgot it was his own voice, 
that the words were coming from his 
own lips. He was carried away, and 
raised his almost exultingly, 
until the end, until the last lovely 
strain of music died away. 

The silence under the great trees 
was thrilling. Thomas raised his eyes 
at last and looked across the bowed 
heads. Tears down 
the weather beaten faces. Down there 
in front, very to the Blessed 
Lady’s altar, he saw his aunt, her 


voice 


were streaming 


close 


head raised high, looking far off be- 
yond. He was almost stunned by the 
sweetness in her face, at the tears 
rolling like glistening beads down her 
cheeks. She was weeping in silent 
abandonment, and didn’t know it. 
Oh the pity of it! It had taken him 
so long to learn something that now 
seemed so simple. His aunt was a 
lonely woman, a woman needing love 
Suddenly she 


raised her eyes and returned his gaze. 


and understanding. 
For one brief moment something like 
a shadowy smile rested on her face. 

It was a long summer, but a peace- 
ful round of days and weeks. Some- 
times he thinking 
strange things. He thought his aunt’s 


thought he was 
face was changing. Often now, he 
found a book of poetry lying open 
at a marked page. Once he surprised 
her when she was in a deep study, 
her eyes were soft and shiny, as if 
there was some kind of inner glory 
down deep in her mind. Now, she 
always went to the children’s Mass 
on Sunday. 


So, the summer moved on. Septem- 





correspondence. 
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ber slipped in almost without warn- 
ing. There was a faint, far away 
whisper of a coming weather change 
in the air. One evening he came in 
to supper and found his aunt talking 
to a strange, raw boned, young giant 
of a man. Feeding him chicken and 
dumplings. 

“Thomas,” she said without wast- 
ing words. “This is our new tenant 
helper, Eskild Olson. He’s going to 
work on the farm for me on shares, 
tend the cattle and keep things going 
generally. His wife’s coming to live 
in the west side of the house here 
while you are away this winter.” 

“But, Auntie,” amazement made 
him stutter and stammer, while he 
was trying to get it clear in his mind. 

“No call for you looking so blank, 
Thomas. You know you don’t want 
me to try to work the farm alone. 
Fact is, I couldn’t make it. Eskild 
here is looking for a place to live 
and a job too, so between us we 
have fixed up a nice deal. When you 
come home in the summer there'll be 
plenty of work waiting for you. That 
is, if that Seminary doesn’t make 
you too soft and feed you too much 
fancy food.” She chuckled a bit from 
this—a new sound from Auntie. 

Then he was breaking out in a joy 
that he could not control. “Auntie, 
you don’t mean .. .” he was trying 
to hold back the shaking of his body. 

“Well now for goodness sake, 
Thomas, there’s no call for you act- 
ing as if you never heard of the 
Seminary. Thing is, there’s not much 
time for you to get yourself started. 
Eskild’s here now, no need for us 
to hold up longer. Best we go into 
town tomorrow morning and _ get 
those towels and the what-nots you 
have to take with you.” 

“Gee, Auntie, you’re a swell old 
girl,” he said in a wild, boyish burst 
of delight. She turned and lifted her 
face in mock outrage, and smiled 
shakily to hide the shaking of her 
thin lips. It wasn’t until the next day 
he got up enough courage to ask her. 

“Auntie, what made you change 
your mind?” 

She stopped him short. “Change 
my mind? Whoever said I changed 
my mind? Fact is, I had 


never 


thought too much about it, “til I heard 
you sing for the Blessed Mother's 
crowning. Downright shame that you 
never let on you could sing like that,” 
but she was looking at him with a 
small whimsical smile. “Anyhow, who 
am I to run people’s lives. All I can 
do to run my own life.” 

Then she was through talking, 
picking up her pan of chicken feed 
and going out to her daily tasks. But 
he still wondered. He walked over to 
the table and picked up the book she 
had been reading the night before. A 
long verse filled page was marked. He 
read down through the lines, then 
over again, his own voice coming 
strangely to his ears, as he finished 
the last lines. . . 

“Then a Voice reached my soul, 
*Turn again to the goal 
Have the years brought you closer 


to ME?’ 








Nerrology 
B 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed whose deaths have 
been reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
set of thirty Masses will be said. 


Mother Mary Visitation McCall, Sister 
M. Francis, Frank Hayden, Margaret 
Kenny, John L. Cassidy, Mrs. Maria C. 
Caprio, Mr. William Hughes, Mrs. Ann 
M. Taaffe, Mrs. Mary Comers, Mrs. J. F. 
Murphy, Maria Zinone, Edward Cartossa, 
Mrs. Sara MacVean Burns, Mrs. Lydia 
M. Haelyle, Mary V. Murray, Rose J. 
Gamble, Margaret Kilkelly, Helen Gal- 


lagher, Lottie Southwell, Mary Ann 
Kenny, Mrs. Brady, Mollie A. Gray, 
Catherine McGarvey, Joseph Kreger, 


Rollin J. Gamble, Mary Ellen Sheelen, 
Mrs. Marie Nolan, John White, Clyde F. 
Reeder, Rose Koechley, Jacob Koechley, 
Louis Koechley, Mrs. Mary Perl, Mrs. 
William Giles, Mrs. Otilia Dicehm, Thomas 
Daly, Mary V. Kelley, Mildred Robbins 
Courtney, Mrs. Elizabeth Schachtele. 








For Remembrance 
of 
Loved Ones 
in the 


Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of 
the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
formed for the remembrance 
of the dear dead in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 
rolling your relatives and 
friends who have departed 
this life, you fulfill a duty of 
love and charity and bring 
down on yourself a shower of 
spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled 
as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and par- 
ticipate in the spiritual bene- 
fits during life and after death. 
The enrollment offering is 
$5.00 for an individual or 
$25.00 for the entire family, 
and may be made in install- 
ments. 


Send offering with names 
for enrollment in the Purga- 
torial Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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HERE were several groups of 
men and women standing on 
the shore of the Isle of Wight, 
inxiously out to sea. In one 
croup there were three Jesuits, Fath- 
ers Andrew White and John Altham 
and Brother Thomas Gervase. They 
joined by a small but vigorous 


staring 


mere 
man from one of the other groups. 
His anxiety was in his face and on 
his lips as well, “It does be looking 
bad Fathers for how late they are 
in arriving.” 

“Calm Father 
White assured gently. “If it is the 
will of God they will be here soon.” 

“Something 


yourself, George,” 


could have gone 


wrong. If the authorities learned for 
sure that they were going to stop 


and for you—on their 


way out to sea, Lord Baltimore him 


here for us 


self might be arrested. The way things 
are these days anything could have 
happened,” the little man reminded, 
then thinking of a fresh worry voiced 
it immediately. “Or maybe they were 
following and had to go on withovt 
us.” 

“You should have boarded the ves- 
sel in London with the Protestants, 
Ceorge,” Brother Thomas 
“Then you would have been sure of 
getting to Maryland.” 

“How could a good Catholic like 
myself take the oath of loyalty to 
the Church of England, against the 
Pope himself,” George 
testily. He had suffered for his re- 
lgion he would have people know, 


teased, 


demanded 


in case they didn’t. 


“It is a good thing you are not a 
Jesuit, George,” Father White smiled. 
“You would be a nervous wreck by 


this time 

“I don’t know how you stand ir, 
Father, honestly I don’t, always 
bounded and hated and in danger of 
your lives.” George shuddered and 


walked 


companions. One among them knew 


away to join his secular 
Father White’s story intimately and 
he was relating it te the others in an 
attempt to pass the time away unt:l 
the ships of Lord Baltimore would 
arrive, 

“Father White was born in Lon- 
don in 1579,” the man said. “When 
he was 16 he entered St. Albans at 
founded to 
England. From 
Seville 
and at 26 returned to England where 


Valladolid, the seminary 
supply priests for 


there he attended school in 


he served the Church until he was 
caught with 45 others. The Crown 
made quite a haul that time. The 
were all tried and sentenced to per 
petual banishment. 

“Father White 


France where he 


theh went on to 
joined the Society 
or Jesus. He studied at Louvain and 
taught for eight years. After twelve 
years of training he was ordained. 
After he took the \ 
back to England 


land to enter with every priest put 


»ws he was sent 


It was a dangerous 


to death on Tyburn once they were 
caught. And besides Father White 
had already been banished by law. 
But he was a smart young fellow and 
worked for two years there right 
under the nose of the police without 
ever being caught. His superiors then 
sent him to Seville, but he was in and 
cut of England all the time. 
“When he was in Suffolk he met 
Lord Baltimore, the old man, who 
told him of this proposed expedition 
to Maryland and asked him to join 
the party. As Father White had a 
wonderful education Lord Baltimore 
had him outline the purposes of 
the new colony and the terms and 
conditions offered to the settlers. 
They called it “The Declaration Col 
cniae’ and men do be saying it will 
ke a historic document it is that fine. 





It was published in 1633 just after 
the old Lord Baltimore died. On the 
strength of the declaration his supe- 
Father White 
to go with the expedition as the chap- 
lain. They say the young Lord Balti 
more is none too pleased about taking 


riors gave permission 


en the Jesuits but he will not go 
against his father’s plans and prom- 
ises. Picking up the priests and the 
Catholics out here on the island was 
in inspiration...” 

“If the expedition ever arrives 
pick us up,” the worrisome George 
inserted. 

The 
bis mouth when a cry went up from 
the shore that “The Ark” and “The 
Dove” were approaching. 

Cecil Calvert, the young Lord 
Baltimore, had taken charge of the 
expedition after the death of his 


scarcely out of 


words were 


father. Having three Jesuits among 
the company was no little responsi- 
bility and it might jeopardize the 
expedition itself. Once they were on 
board and out to sea everyone could 
breathe freer, although before they 
told the:n 


plainly that he could make no special 


boarded the vessel he 
provisions for them, that they had 
to be self-sustaining and could expect 
no alms. They would have to abide 
by the same terms as those offered 
to the other settlers. 

The Jesuits agreed to the bleak 
prospect. They understood the great 
risk the young colonizer was under- 
taking in them io 
Maryland. If he provided means for 


transporting 


the outlawed Jesuits he could be re 
called to England and prosecute J 
His life might be forfeited. Cecil 
Calvert was a good Catholic but the 
Frotestant 
ing his project in the New World. 
He proved his loyalty to the Church 


government was sponsor 


in arranging the meeting on the Isle 
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of Wight to pick up the Jesuits and 
Catholics could not take the 
oath required of all citizens bound 
for the colonies. 

Father White kept a journal of 
the voyage. He saw the hand of God 
in every from 
shipwreck and perils at sea. The voy- 
age took four months. For quite a 


who 


escape pirates, from 


while the two ships became separated 
and each thought the cther lost, but 
they found each other before they 
reached Maryland. The captains of 
the ships laughingly explained their 
safe arrival by saying, “Father White 
and his companions prayed us across 
the Atlantic.” 

The ships dropped anchor on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1634, in Chesapeake Bay 
and the weary settlers stepped joy- 
ously on the free land of St. Clem- 
ent’s Island. The day of their arrival 
had a special significance for the 
future of the nation. It was the Feast 
cf the Annunciation, The new land 
was immediately dedicated to the 
Queen of Heaven and called “Mary- 
land.” The first city 
Mary’s. 

A Mass of thanksgiving was cele 
brated by Father White upon the 


arrival of the ships, after which the 


became St. 


settlers hewed a great cross out of 
a huge tree and taking the cross upon 
their shoulders planted it on a hilltop 
in honor of Christ the Saviour. There 
painting of this called 
“Landing of the Pilgrims,” executed 
by Emmanuel Lentze, the same artist 
who produced the famous “Wasn 
ington Crossing the Deleware.” Th: 
picture the wooden 
cross in the background while stand- 
ing in front of it is the black robed 
figure of Father White 
blessings and benediction upon 
group of colonists and Indians. 
In 1934 on March 25, the 300tn 
anniversary of 


13a scene 


shows large 


bestowing 
the 


the event was cele- 
brated in Maryland and a great cross 
forty feet high was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on St. Clem- 
ent’s Island. 

The zeal of Father 
White and his companions came to 


missionary 


the surface when they met the In- 
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The stone Altar on the bank of St. 


Maryland, erected as a memorial to 


their homes and made them welcome. 
Cecil Calvert assured them that his 
people had come with only one pur 
pose in mind, that of making a home 
tor themselves where they would have 
religious liberty. 

In six months’ time the village of 
St. Mary’s was a pretty and thriving 
town. The Jesuits had outgrown the 
wigwam that had been given to them 
for living quarters and which they 
transformed into a chapel. Soon 
neat little log church replaced it. To 
this the Church traces its 
juridical beginning in the United 
States. A few relics of the first chap- 


cabin, 


el are now in the museum at George- 
town University. They include an 
old pewter chalice and paten whicn 
were used by Father White, a cross 
made of the wood of the old mul- 
berry tree, the bell which was used 
in chapel, and a picture of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola. 

In addition to caring for the white 
Catholic settlers Father White 
bis companions set up missions for 
the Indians. Father White mastered 
their language and prepared for them 


and 


a catechism, a grammar and a vo- 
cabulary of their own language. 

famine Father 
White and his companions sacrificed 
their own rations to help feed the 
Indians and induced many of the set- 


During years of 


tlers to do the same. His personal 


sacrifices weakened his health and 


4; . ’ ° . 
cians who took the white men intohe contracted a serious fever. Because 


~ 


Mary’s River near St. Mary’s City, 
Father White and his companions. 


of his friendship with the Indians the 
settlers of St. Mary were the only 
from the danger of 


colonists free 


Indian attacks. 
In Maryland the missionaries very 
from all le 


activities and excused themselves from 


cislative 


wisely abstained 


attending the assemblies. Ten years 
cf peace, happiness and growth fol 
lowed in the land of milk and honey 
called Maryland. Other Jesuits came 
out from Europe to help swell the 
ranks of missionaries and chaplains. 

Such a peaceful existence « 
destined to last, 
eyes rested on Maryland, eyes « 
named Claiborne, 
from 
Catholicism. 


S not 
however. Envious 
f mea 
and 


Ingle two 


troublesome leaders other cok 


onies, two haters of 
They raided the colony, plundering 
everything they could lay their hands 


on. The Jesuit mission was wiped out. 


The good priests then made ther 
headquarters in an improvised for 
from which three of them escaped 
to Virginia. Fathers White and Cop: 


ley, however, were captured and sent 


back to England in chains on a charge 
ci treason. The fact that they wer 
Jesuits made them criminals betore 


the law. 
Father White bade a sad tarewel 


co the land he had loved and served 


so well, but he did not andon 
hope. The day would come whea 
he would return, he told himself. 


The voyage back to England was 4 


bitter one for the two Jesuits. In 
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England they were both indicted for 
high treason, their crime being enter 
yng England where priests were for 
bidden. During their trial they proved 
that they had not entered the coun- 
try V intarily, or of their own free 
will, had been brought there by 
force. The defense was so obvious that 
the judges were obliged to acquit 
them. They were, however, con- 
demned to perpetual banishment. 
Father Copley was successful in 
making his way back to America 


Father White went to Belgium where 
he made every effort to return to the 
Colonies but his superiors withheld 
permission to do so. He was nearly 


seventy years old and his health was 
broken 
In spite of his banishment Father 


White returned to England where he 
and 


tc death but the sentence was never 


was again arrested condemned 


carried out. He spent three years in 
prison before an escape was arranged 
for him by a rich Catholic nobleman 
who took him into his home as pri- 
vate chaplain. From then on his life 
was a relatively easy one. He fore’ 
saw and named the day of his deati 


—the Feast of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Dec. 27, 1656. On that day 
he was no sicker than usual but he 


insisted on receiving the Last Sacra- 
ments. He died at about sunset at 


the age of 78 in the city of London 


About fifteen years ago a memorial 
was raised in this country to com- 
memorate the heroic missionary priest. 


The Father White Memorial stands 


on the bank of St. Mary’s River 
opposite the site of old St. Mary’s 
City. It is on a plot of two acres 
The monument consists of a stone 
altar, semi-circular, with brick wings 
each side. Inserted in each of these 


in the form of a cross are bricks from 
the old Cathedral Chapel of St. 
Mary’s 

The inscription in gold letters 
rads: “Andrew White, John Al- 
tham, Thomas Gervase and their com 
Fanions of the Society of Jesus, pio 
Neer missionaries in the colony of 
Maryland. A tribute from the pil 
trims of St. Mary’s.” 


ed 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








QUESTION OF LITURGY 


Editor's Note: The letters printed 
below were addressed to Mr. Troy, 
author of the article entitled “Arise, 
Be Enlightened, O Jerusalem” whica 
appeared in The Lamp in February. 
Mr. Troy had the kindness to for- 
ward these to us and we print them 
here as being of interest to our read- 
We Mr. 
Troy's own letter on the reaction to 
his article, 


crs. preface them with 


I sent a transcript of the article to 
Fr. William H. Russell of the Cath- 
olic University as a result of a rather 
depressing article in ORATE FRAT 
RES on the difficulties facing the 
Liturgical Movement. He sent me a 
most comforting letter, said we were 
thinking the same things, to keep 
working and “‘leave the rest to God. 
Having the article in THE LAMP 
gives it a prestige that no amount of 
showing it as an individual could 


approach, spreads the 


and also 
“seeds” far and wide. 
Walter A. Troy 

New York City 
It is not my habit to write letters 
cummenting on articles I read in the 
press, and as you may guess from 
the kind of typing I do nowadays it 
not my habit to write any more 
letters than are required, but I do 


not feel that I can let your article 


in THE LAMP go without saying 
c hearty “Amen” to all you have 


said. I am myself a convert from 
Anglicanism and was for twelve years 








NOTICE 


The growth of our Religious Com- 
munity and its manifold activities in 
missionary and other works, entails a 
vast of correspondence with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send 
us. 

The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





a clergyman who officiated with the 
incomparable liturgy which we pos- 
sessed, and it was not easy for me 
to become accustomed to the “dumb 
show’ which is put on in most of 
our churches. There seems to me no 
good reason why we of the Roman 
Rite should not have what the Mel- 
chites and Maronites have and what 
ic the custom in the Byzantine diocese 
of Haju-Dorog where all parts of 
the Liturgy that are said aloud are 
in Hungarian and on the secret pray- 
ers and the Consecration are said in 
Greek. P. K. 
Bedford, Va. 
* * *& ® 

I read with delight your very ex- 
THE 
LAMP. I only hope and pray that 
the day will come when all you have 
to say will happen. All my life I 
have thought as you thought in this 
paper. C.F. D, 
Old Town, Maine 


cellent article “Arise, etc.” in 





Announcing 


UNITAS 
AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


on the problems of Christian re- 
union, published in Rome. 
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English Language Edition pub- 
lished in America now out. 


, e 


Single copy --- fifty cents 
Annual subscription --- two dollars 
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Address orders: 
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CONTEMPLATION 
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I New York: Nev 


s Mertor 


s. $3 


your with 
boredom, but acce it 
is the love d as a seed of soli- 
soul, and be glad of 
for it will keep you 
opportunity to es 
the healing 
the untroubled 


planted in your 
1 
live 


trom 


s suffering 
next 
ar d be a.one 1n 
of recollection and in 
presence of God.” (p. 61) 
If the trend evidenced by the new in- 
terest in books of a spiritual 
zenuine, this book should receive 
and wide We 
that it 


to the 


them silence 


nature 1s 
a warm 
reception sincerely hope 


does 


THE MAJOR SEMINARIAN. By B. F 
Marcetteau, S.S Paterson, N. J Saint 
Anthony Guild Press. $2.00 
Father Marcetteau who has previously 

given us two other useful vade mecums 
The Young Seminarian and The Priest's 
Companion, now completes the trilogy of 
books designed to assist the spiritual life 
of the young cleric and priest. Like the 
former manuals, The Major Seminarian is 
divided into three parts: I consisting of 
prayers and devotions for the seminarian’s 
prayer life; II containing rules and coun- 
sels to guide him on the road to perfec- 
tion, and III being a series of meditations 
on every phase of the spiritual life and 
the vocation to the priesthood. 


played in 


1k 


The yout inarian will welcome 
nanual in his library. The compiler, 
M au, has | been recog: 

is r spiritual director, 
the 

ic | 

s. His works speak 

the hundreds of 

out the United 

his priestly influ- 

days. The 


orbit of 
hb 


Theological 


niversity of 


prove to be, as 
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heiptul ind 

n their 
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PROUD. By Joht 
York Harper and 


NOT 
New 


ease t 
had really 


ther, 


not 


wrote it 


us sort 


Few will 
leeply 


to read this book ar t be ¢ 

the story unfolds. Many 
face their 
heroic example of 


will 
own 


as a man. 

Proud has a thesis 
even though 
That while 
ve gone a | way 
world a better place 
and hi mi ast strides in 
diseas I sry, we still 
before final chapter 
But, over and above this, 
lesson that the untimely death 
Gunther teaches is that God 
Author of life and death 
not. our ways and 


toward 
to live ir 
eliminating 
lave far to go 
can be writter 
the hard 
of Johnny 
stil remains the 
and that His ways are 
the most we can do in the face of 
trials is to utter a prayer of resignatior 
to His Holy Will. When man will finally 
come to make humble acknowledgment 
of this fact, life—and death will 
take on new meaning and purpose 

One of the most touching incidents told 
in the book is of the prayer which Johnny 
Gunther composed about a year before 
his death. He called it “The Unbeliever’s 
Prayer.” Its simp!e lines but meaningful 
words give us a insight into the 
character of this boy. “Almighty God,” 
he prayed, “forgive me for my agnosti- 
cism; for I shall try to keep it gentle, 
not cynical, nor a bad influence. And O, 
if Thou art truly in the heavens, accept 
my gratitude for all Thy gifts and I shall 
try to fight the good fight. Amen.”’ While 


such 


also 


real 


lishe ir 1uthor’s 


not help but feel 
Gunther did not 
of the knowledge of God 
we can hope that the 
nple prayer has obtained f 
knowledge in the Beatific Vi 
We this book to 
because of the 
the proceeds f 
[ Proud 


shares, 


regre 


come 


recommend 
only 
» because 


ile of Death Be 
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researc! 


THAT I MAY SEE. By Leo J 
O.Carm. New York: The Ds 
McMullen Co. $1.75. 


little book of brief 
for priests and relig 
se of the author that these 
litatio l 1 anew ¢t 


re adit 


laracterized 

novitiate. No 

and the thou 
the writer are expressed in simple 

Father Walter, who is prey 

ently Provincial of the American Province 
of Carmelites of the Most Pure Heart 
Mary, is well equipped to write on 
spiritual life, having been 
Novices for years 


every: 


} 
day language 


many 


MY DAILY PSALM BOOK. Arranged 
by Father Joseph B. Frey klyn: 
Confraternity of the Precious Blood. 
Various prices depending on bit 
In addition to 

apostolate of the sanctification of 

the Blood of 

deemer, the Confraternity of the 

Blood performs an invaluable 

the Church in seek to make the 

faithful the bea 

mportance of liturgical life 
placed withir reach of peop 
dinary means essential books suc 

Missal and The New Testament 

priests it has available t 

written Ordo and Announcements 

off pad designed to ther 

proper recitation of the Divine Office and 

the celebration of Holy Mass 
Now Father Frey has given us MJ 
Psalm Book. Arranged for each day 
of the week, this little pocket edition @ 
the Psalter is the ideal companion manvil 
to the Missal. Where could ne find 
prayers more beautiful and 
priate every need than in the 

The psalms were written under 

spiration of the Holy Spirit. 

is profusely illustrated with 

sketches by the noted artist, 

Agemian. 
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